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EDITORIALS 





From Here On 


Inventory 

After Christmas is a traditional 
time for taking stock. In this issue 
attempted to assemble 
some information as to what is hap- 
pening in adult education in Can- 
ada as a tentative inventory to help 
us to see where we stand. 

The summaries from the provin- 
cial departments of education re- 
veal great disparity between the 
provinces in their adult education 
programs. Where most is_ being 
done, the venture is still new and 
experimental. Where most is being 
done, the need for doing more is 
also most clearly seen. Mr. Peers’ 
article on University Extension en- 
larges the picture of what is being 
carried on with provincial funds, 
although, of course, it should be 
made quite clear that not all uni- 
versity extension work is state-sup- 
ported. St. Francis Xavier and Mc- 
Master are examples of private 
institutions which make their own 
contributions in this form to the 
community. 


we have 


The picture of adult education in 
Canada is quite incomplete with- 
out including the less formal types 
of adult education done by volun- 
tary organizations like the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the Health 


League, the Home and School As- 
sociations, the Canadian Institute 
for International Affairs, the labor 
unions and a host of other groups. 
Of all of these we have given, or 
hope to give, accounts in these 
pages at some time or other. The 
adult education activities of the pro- 
vincia! departments are often chan- 
nelled through these organizations, 
thereby avoiding duplication of 
effort, and the Joint Planning Com- 
mission of the CAAE has provided 
an effective means of coordination 
on the national level. 

The increase in interest and acti- 
vity in adult education in official 
and unofficial circles makes the ex- 
istence and functioning of some na- 
tional coordinating and stimulating 
body absolutely essential. The only 
such body in Canada is the CAAE. 
Mrs. Wilson’s article on that or- 
ganization indicates clearly that it 
has, during its nearly thirteen years 
of existence, performed many use- 
ful functions and done much to 
strengthen the adult education 
movement in Canada. 

Looming large on the asset side 
of the ledger in this stock-taking, is 
the CAAE’s first and only director 
to date, Dr. E. A. Corbett. Despite 
his consistent opposition, and with- 
out submitting the finished product 
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for his approval, the Editorial Board 
has decidéd to includé him in the 
series of pioneer portraits. Who can 
blame us for making the most of 
our assets? 

Financial Statement 

To expatiate at length to readers 
of Foop For Tuoucut on the so- 
cial importance of adult education 
at this moment in history is, no 
doubt, to preach to the converted. 
For a combination of reasons, there 
is a greater desire than ever before 
on the part of adults for more edu- 
cation. The gravity of the problems 
with which adults, as citizens, have 
to cope makes the need for educa- 
tion incontrovertible. The questions 
remain: how is adult education to 
be organized and, especially, financ- 
ed? 

Much of the teaching of adults 
now being done is supported by 
tuition fees. That system works quite 
well when certain tangible needs 
are being met which may increase 
the individual’s own earning power. 
“But,” to quote an American pro- 
fessor of adult education, “in those 
less tangible and highly important 
areas of civic proficiency, successful 
family living, and personal develop- 
ment, experience has shown that 
those who most need education and 
development cannot be reached un- 
der a fee system. Parents in the low- 
er educational and income brackets 
do not respond favourably to invita- 
tions to pay a fee for trying to be- 
come better parents. Likewise citi- 
zens of a community do not feel 
that they ought to be charged a fee 
for the privilege of meeting together 
in study groups to consider prob- 
lems of local, state, or national gov- 
ernment.” Some provision for adult 








education, at least for its promotion 
and supervision, by public funds, js 
becoming more and more taken for 
granted. In the United States 
twenty-one states now provide stat 
aid to local boards of education for 
the development of adult education 
California tops the list with an an- 
nual outlay of $4,500,000. In New 
York state, the state reimburses |o- 
cal school systems for a wide varicty 
of adult education activities on the 
basis of $2.50 for each class session 
of 40 minutes. In 1947, the stat 
spent approximately $1,800,000 in 
that way. 

Federal Aid 

Adult education included in 
general educational budget becomes 
part of the whole problem of educa- 
tional financing. Here we encounte1 
the controversial question of federal 
aid to education which is, quit 
unnecessarily it seems to us, such ; 
thorn in Canada’s constitutional 
flesh. Federal aid to education seems 
to be the only way by which the in- 
equalities in educational opportuni- 
ties, now so evident across the Do- 
minion, can be equalized. Some pro- 
gress has already been made in 
arousing public opinion on this issu 
Two of the political parties men- 
tion it in their programs. The Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives speak of “fed- 
eral grants on the basis of fiscal need 
for such provincial matters as educa- 
tion, health and welfare.” Thi 
C.C.F. is more specific: 

“While fully recognizing that educa- 
tion is rightly under provincial jurisdic- 
tion a C.C.F. government, in its first 
term of office, will collaborate with th« 
provinces to provide and equalize edu- 
cational opportunities for all Canadian 
children. It will make every effort to 
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make sufficient funds available to help 
the provinces to: 

|. Ensure that the necessary schools 
ind colleges are built and equipped. 

2. Provide, by scholarships and other- 
wise, financial assistance to deserving 
students. 

3. Assure teachers an adequate sal- 
ary. 

+. Assist adult educational programs 
on a broad scale. 

5. Encourage musical and dramatic 
art, the arts and crafts and assist re- 
fitness pro- 


creational and_ physical 


grams. 

The Liberals say nothing. One 
cynical friend remarked, ““The furth- 
er they are from power, the more 
they recognize the need for adult 
education!” Not fair, in view of the 
activity along that line of the C.C.F. 
government in power in Saskatche- 
wan! And also the excellent work 
of Community Programmes in Tory 
Ontario, and the Adult Education 
Division of Liberal Nova Scotia. 

The Conference of Canadian Uni- 
versities and the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation have put federal aid for 
education among their foremost ob- 
jectives. One bright member of the 
latter organization has created a 
most effective argument in its favor 
by taking a speech by the Hon. Paul 
Martin to the Canadian Medical 
Association, substituting “education” 
for “health”, “teacher” for “doc- 
tor’, “school” for “hospital”, etc., 
thereby producing a glowing picture 
of what Canada might be doing in 
the educational field if the same re- 
sources were available that are now 
available in the welfare field. It is 
hard to see why provincial auton- 
omy should be more inviolable in 
one case than the other. 







































Support for the CAAE 

Granting of federal aid to educa- 
tion, if it should be achieved, would 
seem to require the setting up of 
some federal department to admin- 
ister the granting of funds. And 
therein might lie at least a par- 
tial answer to the very baffling prob- 
lem of financing the CAAE. To 
date the CAAE has been supported, 
partly by grants from a few provin- 
cial governments, but largely by 
gifts from public-spirited citizens 
and corporations who have been 
persuaded by the Director of the 
importance of what it was trying to 
do. A great deal of the time and 
energy of the Director has had to 
be devoted to the necessity of find- 
ing money to pay the bills. As the 
work has grown and more staff and 
facilities been needed, the burden 
has increased. 

The time will never come, we 
hope and predict, when the CAAE 
will not need generous friends. Much 
of what it has to do, it must be free 
to do in its own way, to take risks, 
to experiment, in a fashion which 
might not be justifiable at public 
expense. No cause other than adult 
education better satisfies Andrew 
Carnegie’s definition of the cause to 
which the wealthy man should give 
his wealth, thereby returning to so- 
ciety that which it has created and 
which is therefore its rightful pos- 
session: “the best means of benefit- 
ing the community is to place with- 
in its reach the ladders by which the 
aspiring may rise.” (It is just sixty 
years since the publication of the 
two essays which make up Carne- 
gie’s “Gospel of Wealth”. A revival 
of interest in his theories might be 
wholesome for Canada, which was 
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too young at the time to benefit to 
the full from the interest which they 
aroused on their appearance.) 

Nevertheless, the work of a na- 
tional coodinating body is so essen- 
tial to the progress of adult educa- 
tion in Canada that its existence 
should be assured on some more re- 
liable financial basis than exists at 
present. And its efficiency should 
not be jeopardized by the need to 
go begging. The report on adult 
education in South Africa, publish- 
ed in 1946 by a special Committee 
of Enquiry, called for the establish- 
ment of a National Council for 
Adult Education, as a sub-depart- 
ment of the Union Education De- 
partment, with an annual budget of 
£580,000. The establishment of 
such a council was approved by 
the provincial educational heads. 
(It is well to remember that we are 
not the only federal government; 
and that others manage to accom- 
plish what is necessary in spite of 
the handicap. Australia, too, has a 
Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion.) Thanks to the pioneering of 
the CAAE, there would be no such 
expenditure involved in a national 
coordination of adult education in 
Canada. 

Many organizations in Canada of 
similar composition and ideals to 
the CAAE receive grants from the 
federal government, such as the 
Canadian Welfare Council, the 
United Nations Association, and 
others. In England it has been com- 
mon practice for years for the gov- 
ernment to provide funds to volun- 
tary organizations who are carrying 
on work of recognized importance 


to the whole community. During the 
war this was also done in Canada 
on a scale unprecedented in peace- 
time, but the success of the work of 
the voluntary agencies and _ their 
scrupulousness in using the publi 
money for their war service, should 
inspire confidence in that method 
of getting work done. Mutual confi- 
dence must be the keystone of any 
such arrangement. The government 
must have confidence that the or- 
ganizations are doing a conscientious 
job; the organizations must have 
confidence that the government will 
not try to dictate or interfere on 
matters of policy. 

The stock argument against any 
government support — that “he 
who pays the piper calls the tune” 
—is ardently refuted by those who 
have had experience with it. The 
Extension Departments of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier and the University of 
British Columbia, which have re- 
ceived grants from the federal gov- 
ernment for their work with fisher- 
men, report very successful working 
relations. 

However convinced we may be 
that the CAAE merits a measure of 
federal government support, it is 
not anything we can count on for 
the immediate future. In the mean- 
time the Association needs more in- 
dividual membership fees, more 
contributions, both large and small, 
from people who agree that educa- 
tion is a continuing process, requir- 
ed as much, if not more, by adults 
who are solving new problems ever) 
day as by children in school who 
are preparing to meet problems of 
whose nature they know nothing. 
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* What the CAAE ha; accomplished 
brief lifetime. 


Teen-Ager Grown Up 


By Isabel Wilson 


The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education has been in offi- 
cial existence for less than fourteen 
years. It was in June, 1935, at a 
meeting at Macdonald College, that 
the incorporating agreement was 
adopted, a constitution drawn up, 
and a Council elected. And it was 
only in September of 1936 that the 
Director, Dr. E. A. Corbett, began 
to devote his full time to the af- 
fairs of the Association. Although 
many of us know this to be the 
fact, it comes as a slight shock 
when we are reminded of it. The 
CAAE has become so much a part 
of Canadian life, it has sponsored 
or promoted so many varied activi- 
ties, that we find ourselves think- 
ing of it as a long-established na- 
tional institution. 

Much, of course, had happened 
before the Macdonald College 
meeting brought the Association in- 
to being. And these first steps are 
worth recalling because they show 
so clearly that the CAAE was 
founded to fill a definite and re- 
cognized need. Men and women 
in the field of adult education from 
across the country assembled at the 
University of Toronto in May, 
1934, at the call of Dr. W. J. Dun- 
lop. These experienced workers be- 
came convinced that a national as- 
sociation should be formed to give 
leadership to the movement in 





Canada, and to integrate and sup- 
port their separate efforts. A com- 
mittee, appointed to look into the 
question, re-affirmed the urgent 
need for such a body, and recom- 
mended immediate action. 

As a basis for operations, a sur- 
vey of the existing agencies in adult 
education was undertaken. When 
it was completed in 1935, this sur- 
vey astonished even those most fa- 
miliar with the situation in Can- 
ada. It was revealed that, from 
coast to coast, there were literally 
hundreds of programs and projects 
under way. These were carrying on 
largely without the benefit of con- 
tact with each other, with little ex- 
change of information and experi- 
ence. There was no clearing-house 
through which one group could 
find out about the activities of an- 
other, and learn from its successes 
and failures. And there was almost 
no provision for consultation and 
for the discussion of common prob- 
lems among those actually on the 
job. It was seen that even its 
strongest advocates had underesti- 
mated the need for a national co- 
ordinating body. 

From the beginning it was no 
part of the purpose of the CAAE 
to attempt to standardize adult 
education in Canada, or to direct 
it from a national office. It was 
held as a deep conviction that pro- 





























grams should be developed locally, 
that they should be worked out and 
operated by people on the spot and 
familiar with local conditions. The 
function of the new Association was 
to offer on a wide 
knowledge of theory and practice in 
the field, to spread information 
about projects under way, to assist 
in planning programs and in rais- 
ing the money to implement them. 
The CAAE was formed to stimu- 
late and encourage action rather 
than to initiate it. With diversity 
and not uniformity as the goal, it 
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sought to try to help each group do 
its own special job, and to achieve 
its OWN purposes. 

Very early the specific functions 
of the Association were defined and 
agreed upon. 

1. To serve as a clearing-house 
and to maintain a working library. 

2. To develop interest by means 
of publications, radio, conferences 
methods and im- 
prove the work in adult education. 

t+. To provide for study and re- 


3. Lo suggest 
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5. Lo undertake experiments 
and demonstrations 

6. lo advise grant-giving bodies, 
educational trusts, and private do- 
nors regarding the status of any or- 
ganization which makes applica- 
tion for a grant. 

Che Executive of the CAAE was 
not long in taking practical steps 
to fulfill these functions. It arrang- 
ed for the Director to travel the 
length and breadth of the country, 
consulting with government offi- 
cials, universities, voluntary groups 
and interested individuals. The 
number of meetings addressed and 
conferences attended in the (first 


short period reached staggering fig 
ures. By bringing them knowledge 
of experience elsewhere, he helped 
those on the firing line to face thei: 
problems with fresh inspiration and 
a new insight. For example, he con- 
ferred with New Brunswick on a 
far-reaching plan for the expansion 
of its educational system to includ 
rural adult education. He 
the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion to extend its operations to th 
university towns of the West 
Working closely with the CPR, h 
helped set up a program of adult 
education for its 65,000 employees 


assisted 


Meanwhile, regional and _ nation- 
al conferences brought people to- 
gether who had been strangers be- 
fore. Such opportunities for the ex- 
change of ideas are almost taken 
for granted today. It may be hard 
for those who have entered the field 
in the last few years to understand 
how much these contacts meant to 
the leaders of 
communities across Canada. 


pioneer efforts in 
Many 
of the most fruitful ideas in adult 
education stem back to these gath- 
CTINgs. 

The desperate shortage of library 
facilities throughout so much of the 
country was from the beginning a 
matter of the gravest concern. Ev- 
ery effort was made to impress pro- 
vincial authorities with the serious- 
ness of the situation. 
that without sufficient 
information the whole movement 
would be severely restricted in 
scope. In an effort to do at least 
something to meet this appalling 
condition, the CAAE established its 
pamphlet service, and later, in co- 
operation with the Ryerson Press. 
began to publish its own materials 


It was clear 
sources ol 
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(he Association had, of course, lost 
10 time in issuing an official maga- 
ine. Adult Learning, later to be 
known as Food for Theught. 

In 1935, radio in Canada was ra- 
pidly developing as an instrument 
§ education as well as of entertain- 
ment. And the CAAE soon began to 
xplore its possibilities. Various pro- 
yram suggestions were made to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. and the Association assisted in 
carrying them out. Among the early 
programs were discussions on demo- 
ratic principles and practice, hous- 
ng, co-operation and adult educa- 
tion. Through the years, this re- 
ationship with the CBC has con- 
tinued and expanded. 

At the same time the Associa- 
tion was directing its attention to 
projects, new and old, across the 
ountry, and to fresh experiments 

the field. From the great job of 


Father Tompkins at Antigonish to 


Panel discussion on organization and planning of adult education progroms, CAAE Con- 





the smallest community effort, the 
CAAE sought to keep in touch and 
to spread the story. Some projects, 
such as the demonstration of com- 
munity organization at The Pas, 
under Harry Avison, it actually 
promoted. And it was closely asso- 
ciated from the first with the Com- 
munity Life Training Institute of 
Simcoe County, Ontario, under the 
direction of David Smith. 

With the war came a period of 
tremendous expansion. New ground 
was broken and new _ techniques 
developed to meet the challenge of 
the times. The demand for material 
on topics relating to the war be- 
came urgent. In the armed forces 
and among civilians, the cry went 
up for simple readable information 
on the confused issues of the day. 
The CAAE set about the produc- 
tion and distribution of a series of 
mimeographed pamphlets. Then it 
joined with the Canadian Institute 
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ference in Winnipeg, 1945. Left to right: Cherlie Douglas of Nove Scotia; Jim Potts, Toronto; } 
Alex Sim, cheirmen, Mecdoneid College, Quebec; Som Miles, Williem Dougall, Manitoba. 
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MRS. WILSON, now National Sec- 
retary of Citizens’ Forum, has 
been on the staff of the CAAE 


since 1944. 











of International Affairs to publish 
the Behind the Headlines series. 
Through its membership, the As- 
sociation worked in the closest co- 
operation with the Canadian Le- 


gion Educational Services. Mem- 
bers of both the Executive and 
Council were on the organizing 


committees in almost every prov- 
ince. In reviewing the accomplish- 
ment of those war days, Colonel 
Bovey of the C.L.E.S. warmly ac- 
knowledged the great assistance he 
had received. 

It was in the autumn of 1941 
that the National Farm Radio For- 
um was launched as a Canada- 
wide rural listening group project. 
This event marked the entry of the 
Association into the field of na- 
tional program planning. As early 
as 1939, Dr. Corbett had asked the 
CBC to join with the CAAE in such 
a plan. But much preliminary work 
was necessary. The project was de- 
veloped through many months of 
experiment in listening group and 
rural study group techniques, car- 
ried on by Neil Morrison, Alex Sim, 
Leonard Harman and Orville 
Shugg. This research into the com- 
bined use of broadcast, printed ma- 
terial and discussion group in an 
adult education program was joint- 
ly sponsored and directed by the 
CBC and the CAAE. 

Experimental broadcasts on re- 
gional networks aroused interest 
and proved beyond doubt that the 





idea was workable. It was then de- 
cided to enlarge the program to 
serve the whole country. The Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture, 
at this point, lent its weight to the 


movement 
sponsor. 


Today Farm Radio Forum has 
penetrated every rural area in Can- 
ada and has become a deeply signi- 
ficant aspect of our national life. 
Many urban Canadians fail to rea- 
lize that, both in scope and tech- 
nique, the project is without paral- 
lel anywhere in the world. 


and became a_ joint 


As the crisis deepened, and the 
implications of the war became ap- 
parent, the conviction grew that 
even larger responsibilities loomed 
ahead for the Association. Clearly, 
our whole society was being chal- 
lenged, not only on the field of bat- 
tle, but at home. When victory 
should become a reality, where 
would Canada stand? It was felt 
that the CAAE must be in a posi- 
tion to bear its full weight in the 
postwar world. With this sense of 
urgency, a representative group 
met in the Christmas vacation of 
1942 to attempt a statement of the 
philosophy of the movement. The 
Manifesto which was then prepar- 
ed was wholeheartedly endorsed by 
the membership at the London con- 
ference of the following spring. The 
document called for a forthright at- 
tack on the problems which con- 
front democracy—political, social, 
economic and spiritual. It was seen 
that this involved a reinvigorated 
and sustained program of publi 
enlightenment. 

An almost immediate result of 
these deliberations was a new listen- 
ing group project—Citizens’ For- 
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um. The new program was trans- 
continental in scope and _ jointly 
sponsored by the CBC and the 
CAAE. It was designed to bring all 
sides of important issues to city and 
town dwellers, and to help them 
to make up their own minds. The 
pattern was panel discussion by ex- 
perts on the air, printed material, 
and the small discussion ° group. 
Through the years since 1943, this 
pattern has remained unchanged. 
Today, however, most broadcasts 
originate in public meetings in com- 
munities across Canada, rather than 
in private studios, and members of 
the audience are given a chance to 
direct questions to the experts. 
While Citizens’ Forum in many 
ways resembles Town Meeting of 
the Air and the Chicago Round 
Table, it, unlike them, equips the 
listeners with a study outline in 
advance of the broadcast. The or- 
ganization of groups among urban 
people has proved a problem. Citi- 
zens’ Forum, in most part, deals 
with national and international 
questions, and there are those who 
believe that these topics are too re- 
mote from everyday life to sustain 
interest. But most people are con- 
vinced that the project serves such 
an important function in a democ- 
racy that the emphasis should not 
be changed. 


A major project since the end of 
the war has been the initiation and 
development of the Joint Planning 
Commission, to which the Assistant 
Director, Dr. Roby Kidd, gives a 
great deal of his time. In essence, 
the idea goes back to the earliest 
days of the CAAE. But in 1935, not 
even the most optimistic could have 
anticipated the great development 


in program planning, and the im- 
mensely increased output of pro- 
gram materials. Not only have 
many new agencies entered the 
field, but government departments, 
both at Ottawa and in the prov- 
inces, are much more actively en- 
gaged in various phases of adult 
education. At the same time, there 
has been a great expansion of in- 
terest and activity on the part of 
trade unions, business, industry 
and the chartered banks. The need 
for co-ordination of effort is great- 
er today than ever before. 


The Commission brings together 
in regular meetings representatives 
of 50 separate organizations and 
government departments. Their 
purpose is not only to avoid waste- 
ful duplication of effort and the 
overlapping of services, but to pool 
all available resources and to pro- 
ject new courses of joint action. 
Perhaps the most direct and tan- 
gible results so far have been the 
establishment of a film evaluation 
service and the publication of an 
annotated catalogue of the mater- 
ials (films, pamphlets and books) 
issued by the member groups. Less 
tangible, but more important, is 
the work of such key committees as 
that now engaged on the problems 
of racial and religious prejudice. 

Today—sponsoring and promot- 
ing two national listening group 
projects—deeply involved in_ the 
work of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission—publishing a wide range 
of study materials—and issuing a 
magazine which those who should 
know say is the best in its field— 
the CAAE seems to be attaining in 
large part the objectives it set be- 
fore itself thirteen years ago. 








* Another pioneer in Canadian adult education: 





the creative and dynamic director of the CAAE. 


Ned Corbett 


By Thelma LeCocq 


In 1936 E. A. (E for Edward, A 
for Annand) Corbett, B.A., B.D., 
M.A., excused himself for a 
year from the University of Alberta 
and came to Toronto to set in mo- 
tion a new organization imposingly 
named the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. Twelve and a 
half years have passed and, like The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, Ned 
Corbett is still in Toronto, still di- 
recting the Association. Periodically 
he threatens to retire to write a 
book, but no one takes him very 
seriously. When his year was up, his 
own inclinations were to return to 
Edmonton but he couldn’t leave the 
job “because it was too much of a 
challenge”. Chances are he'll con- 
tinue to stay with it for the same 
reason. He has the temperament 
that makes him lie awake all night 
working out the answer to a tycoon 
who has accused him of being a 
communist. He will also stay out on 
a lake all day till he’s caught the 
pickerel that everyone else decided 
wasn’t there. 

This makes Ned Corbett sound 
like a grim character which he isn’t, 
but which he looks until you get to 
know him. In appearance he’s a 
slight, wiry man with a lean, active 
body. and a lean, scholarly face. A 
sharp. nose, a thin. mouth and deeply 
cut lines in-his face, .are, responsible 





for the grim look. The blue eyes 
which would dispel it at a glance 
are nearly always hidden by glasses. 
What does make it vanish is that 
Ned Corbett has the great charm 
that comes from being interested in 
everybody, along with the equally 
great talent of being able to talk 
to anybody, whether it’s the presi- 
dent of a railway or a woman who 
keeps goats. When he’s talking, his 
face is animated and _ pleasant. 
When he laughs, there’s real delight 
in it. 

Because he’s interested in such a 
variety of things — these include 
fishing, duck shooting, potato grow- 
ing, story telling, amateur theatric- 
als, steak and oysters, the preserva- 
tion of peace, the maintaining of 
democracy and getting people to 
read and think — some of Ned Cor- 
bett’s friends are not too clear on 
just what he does as director of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. His job is that of a stim- 
ulator and co-ordinator of adult 
education groups from coast to 
coast. From his headquarters on the 
top floor of an old house on Jarvis 
Street in Toronto, study material 
and pamphlets go out, in bundles 
to.. organized. groups and singly to 
individyals, all;over the Dominion. 
From, another office in, Toronto, the 
headquarters of the National. Farm 
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Radio Forum, go 24,000 bulletins a 
week, pre-broadcast study material 
for this popular program. This 
broadcast dealing with farm prob- 
lems, conducted in co-operation 
with the CBC and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, is certain 
of its audience, having 30,000 peo- 
ple organized into listening groups 
in rural districts all over the Domin- 
ion. So successful was this venture 
launched by Director Corbett in 
1941 that, in 1943, a similar pro- 
gram was organized for all citizens, 
dealing with national and interna- 
tional problems, and has been broad- 
cast ever. since under, the title Citi- 
zens, Forum. Since 1945;..a ; Joint 





Karsh. 


Planning Commission, made up of 
representatives from fifty national 
organizations, of such a diversified 
nature that they include both the 
Congress of Labor and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, meets four times 
a year to discuss their common prob- 
lems. 


A great deal of Dr. Corbett’s 
work (the Doctor was added in 1938 
when Mount Allison conferred an 
honorary LL.D.) consists in attend- 
ing conferences, a task which takes 
him travelling so frequently that 
even his wife isn’t certain which 
Canadian city he may be in at any 
given moment,—. or wouldn’t be if 
his .office didn’t. supply -her with, a 








schedule when he’s on a long trip. 


To most men of his age — Ned 
Corbett is, sixty — this travelling 
would be exhausting, but to him 
it’s stimulating. To him a trip, 
whether. it’s a conference at the Pa- 
cific coast or an evening’s speech- 
making in an Ontario town, is a 
refresher course. He meets new 
people, gets a release from tension 
by telling them his ideas, takes on 
new exhilaration from hearing 
theirs. He can fit himself pleasur- 
ably into any level of conversation 
whether the talk is on the Thirty- 
nine Articles or a travelling sales- 
man’s newest line. 


Because his great talent is getting 
along with people, Ned Corbett is 
not completely happy in a director’s 
chair — even though it’s pretty 
much a chair on wheels. When he 
was in Edmonton his work in adult 
edycation brought him into direct 
contact, not just with committees, 
but with the people for whom the 
committees meet. Here he sold edu- 
cation, if not exactly from door to 
door, at least from town to town, 
doing the work of the Extension 
Department of the University of 
Alberta, the aim of which was “to 
carry the university to the people”. 
During those years, from the time 
he joined the department in 1921 
till he left it in 1936, he spent much 
of his time travelling over the prov- 
ince by car, lecturing in country 
schoolhouses, organizing debating 
leagues and drama groups, finding 
out the needs of the various com- 
munities and making provision to 
have them attended to. Under his 
supervision, rural Alberta was serv- 
ed by 350 travelling libraries, estab- 
lished 500 dramatic groups supervis- 





ed by a full-time director, had art 
exhibits brought to its door by 
means of two travelling trucks, 
learned better farming through the 
help of soil experts. Nor was the 
department above tending to the 
simplest needs and, in remote com- 
munities where there was no church, 
couples were married, babies baptiz- 
ed and the dead buried by the de- 
partment’s librarian who was an 
ordained minister of the Presbyteri- 
an Church. So much did the com- 
munities come to look to the Uni- 
versity, that one couple who went to 
Edmonton to be married felt it only 
natural to go to the Extension De- 
partment to have the ceremony per- 
formed. 


Although, as he still says, “that’s 
the life I really like”, Dr. Corbett’s 
vision, even in those days, took him 
beyond the individual and _ the 
small group. The department he 
joined in Alberta in 1921 was well- 
organized, but he was largely instru- 
mental in expanding it. As early as 
1925 he persuaded the University 
of the need for its own radio station. 
In 1933 he organized the Banff 
School of Fine Arts whose summer 
courses now attract students from 
all over the Dominion. With this 
rare faculty of being able to sce 
both the wood and the trees, along 
with fifteen years’ experience at Al- 
berta, during eight of which he was 
director of the Extension Depart- 
ment, it is not surprising that Cor- 
bett was chosen from a convention 
of 500 people to stimulate adult edu- 
cation all over Canada. 


Unlike so many successful people 
Corbett drifted into the field of edu- 
cation almost in spite of himself. He 
started out to be a Presbyterian par- 
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son, not because he liked the idea, 
but for a combination of sentimen- 
tal and practical reasons. One was 
that his mother, of whom he was 
very fond, had always hoped one 
of her five boys would follow their 
father into the ministry. The other 
was that he had no money and Mc- 
Gill offered an annual $300 scholar- 
ship to theological students. Before 
he succumbed to the scholarship 
temptation, Ned Corbett, who was 
third in a family of eight, had 
worked hard for his education. He 
set up his own high school fund by 
going out West one summer to han- 
dle horses for the C.P.R., worked 
his way back peeling potatoes on a 
diner. That provided him with the 
fees to enter Huntington Academy 
at Huntington, Que., which he des- 
cribes as “the first decent school I 
ever went to”. After that he re- 
plenished his funds each summer by 
working in a butter factory. 


Although he had no money on 
graduating from Huntington, it 
didn’t occur to Corbett that he 
would go anywhere but to Univer- 
sity. Through their own efforts his 
brother Bill had graduated from 
Dalhousie, his brother Charlie was 
at Queen’s. Ned enrolled at McGill, 
proceeded to make the wherewithal 
by a job handling freight in Mont- 
real’s Bonaventure station. “That’s 
the toughest job I ever had,” he 
says. To make it tougher he at- 
tempted to combine the thrift of 
two of the world’s thriftiest peoples, 
having two meals a day, one of 
Scotch oatmeal, the other of French 
Canadian pea soup. That ruined his 
digestion for life. 


He managed second year Arts at 
McGill by working the next sum- 
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mer as a lifeguard in Rhode Island, 
a job his older brothers had had on 
previous seasons, and which he ob- 
tained more on the strength of their 
swimming than his own. His third 
year was more lavishly financed, 
and his French made more fluent, 
by a season selling steriopticon views 
by horse and buggy through the 
province of Quebec. Always he was 
able to add to his earnings during 
term by renting himself for short 
periods at 25c an hour to Birks’ 
jewellery store. In that establish- 
ment, he came to associate a man 
of substance with the rich aroma 
of a Melachrino cigarette and for 
years when he took his wife out 
Christmas shopping, part of the fun 
was to begin their jaunt by buying 
a package of Melachrinos. 

This hard grind, though it kept 
Ned Corbett from being an out- 
standing student — he graduated in 
Arts with second class honors and 
no scholarships, did not interfere 
with his good times. He made the 
Pi Kappa Phi fraternity, was presi- 
dent of it one year, and lived in the 
fraternity house. He played Rugby, 
made the second team and broke 
his leg. He skated, went out for 
gym, played a little hockey and 
knew practically everybody. “I don’t 
know anybody who had more fun 
than I did,” he says. 

Once he embarked on theology, 
his vacation work was automatically 
settled, and his summers were spent 











preaching in the West. His first mis- 
sion station was at Banner Lake, 
Alta., where he arrived on the 6th 
of May to find the place buried in 
six feet of snow. The people he was 
supposed to stay with refused to 
take him because the last mission- 
ary had stolen all their blankets. 
The first man who greeted him at 
the schoolhouse where he was to 
preach, referred to him as “the new 
encumbrance.” That described per- 
fectly his own feelings about him- 
self and he felt no better when he 
found that the sermon he’d prepar- 
ed lasted exactly seven minutes and 
that the service, hymns and all, was 
over in twenty minutes. He contin- 
ued to preach, was assistant at 
Erskine Church in Montreal one 
winter, but he liked it no better. 
However, he was a good student, 
won the medal for church history, 
scholarships in his second and third 
years. After seven years he left Mc- 
Gill with three degrees and a 
preaching job at Vonda, Sask. From 
there he was called to Watrous, 
Sask., to a United church. This ex- 
periment in church union interested 
him and he stayed a year except for 
one short absence to go to Ontario, 
to marry Miss Anna Rae Dixon. 


Instead of to a cottage, he 
brought the young Mrs. Corbett to 
a tent on the outskirts of Watrous, 
and when a storm blew across the 
prairies, there wasn’t even a tent. 
The former Miss Dixon bore it very 
well, dressed in her best each Sun- 
day and drove with her parson hus- 
band into Watrous where he con- 
ducted the service, and she played 
the organ. That fall they left Wat- 
rous and went to Montreal where 
Corbett had been offered a post as 


secretary of Strathcona Hall, at 
that time McGill’s only campus resi- 
dence, as well as headquarters of 
the Student’s Union and the Stu- 
dent Y.M.C.A. Corbett says he left 


the church because of his wife’s 
hymn playing. Every time she miss- 
ed a note she muttered “damn” 
under her breath and he was afraid 
his parishioners would hear her. 
The truth was, he had accepted the 
position at Strathcona before they 
were married. 

Ned Corbett stayed at Strathcona 
Hall from 1913 till 1916 when he 
joined the University Companies 
and went overseas. In 1917 he went 
to England and then to France, was 
put on the staff of Khaki College 
when it was formed there, and, after 
being gassed, was invalided home a 
couple of months before the Armis- 
tice. His wife who, with their two 
small sons, had been living near her 
sister in Fort Saskatchewan, went 
to Edmonton to meet him, found 
him with a very long face. He told 
her he had T.B. 

“Well, people have got better of 
it,” she told him, “What are you 
supposed to do?” 

He went to a sanitarium at Bal- 
four on the Kootenay lakes and his 
family took a cottage nearby. After 
two years he was told he was better 
but would have to be careful. The 
cure coincided with an offer of a 
job. Dr. H. M. Tory, who had been 
president of the Khaki college, was 
back in civil life, president of the 
University of Alberta, and he had 
written to Ned Corbett, “If you've 
kept your mind alive, there’s a job 
for you here.” It was as assistant to 
A. E. Ottewell, director of the Ex- 
tension Department. 
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That way Dr. Corbett landed in 
the kind of work that suited him 
best in spite of the fact that he 
hankered to be a newspaper man 
and had become a parson. 

He would have made a good 
newspaper man, but his natural 
urge to write has found many out- 
lets in the course of his work. When 
the University of Alberta got a radio 
station it had to have programs and 
for five years Ned Corbett broad- 
cast every Wednesday night. He 
found his listeners shared his own 
interest in the history of the West 
and the Fur Trade, dug up stories 
for them and wrote them for broad- 
casting. Then he thought other 
people might be interested too, sent 
stories to the Toronto Star Weekly 
and other publications. Out of this 
grew his book, “Blackfoot Trails.” 
Later he wrote “McQueen of Ed- 
monton,” the biography of Dr. D. 
G. McQueen, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man and one of Edmonton’s out- 
standing citizens. 

Since he’s been in Toronto he 
hasn’t had much time to write. The 
war years kept him and his organi- 
zation busy. The Association han- 
dled publications for the govern- 
ment, on a variety of subjects from 
“Inflation is Still a Danger,” a 
pamphlet for WPTB, to a post-war 
“This is Canada,” an informative 
book for immigrants which has been 
translated into five languages, run to 
100,000 copies. In 1944 the War- 
time Information Board sent Direc- 
tor Corbett to England where he 
toured the country speaking to Can- 
adian troops, averaging a speech 
and a half a day for three months, 
dodging buzz bombs a good part of 
the time. The speech-making didn’t 





trouble him; he enjoys it, averages 
at least one a week all the year 
round. Right now his favorite topic 
is “What the Average Person Can 
Do to Avert Another War,” but he 
speaks on a variety of subjects. “I’ve 
talked about so many things I’ve 
forgotten half of them — 
do with education.” 

The toughest chore he has and 
the work he likes least in connection 
with the directorship of the CAAE, 
is the raising of money. For twelve 
years the Association has averaged 
$10,000 a year from the Carnegie 
Corporation — a grant that comes 
to an end this year. Its only other 
steady source of income is $7,500 
made up of varying amounts from 
different provincial governments. 
The rest of the $40,000 budget, 
except for small amounts made 
on publications and other small 
amounts from individual and cor- 
porate memberships, has been lured 
out of private coffers by Dr. Cor- 
bett’s own persuasive powers. The 
reason that he’s never had an in- 
crease in salary in his twelve years 
on the job, he explains, is that he’d 
only have to go out and raise the 
money himself. Although he dis- 
likes canvassing for funds he’s never 
failed to make his budget — had 
one grant of as much as $2,500 
from a single firm — has a feeling 
of buoyant satisfaction each time 
that he’s done it again. 


mostly to 


Much of the money comes from 
such big businesses as banks, meat 
packers, oil companies. This may be 
regarded as a personal triumph for 
Ned Corbett’s own integrity as he 
heads an organization that is some- 
times criticized for being too far to 

(Continued on Page 40) 














* What is going on in provincially sponsored 


programs of adult education across the Dominion. 


Trends In Adult Education 


The following summary account of what the various provincial De part- 
ments of Education are doing in the field of adult education is made up of 
excerpts from “Trends in Canadian Education, 1948”, as printed in 
CANADIAN EpucaTion September, 1948. The Department of Education is 
only one channel by which adult educaton may be publicly supported in a 
province. University Extension is another and is dealt with in the succeeding 


article. 


Prince Edward Island 

In September, 1946, the prov- 
ince’s adult education activities were 
reorganized by the formation of an 
Adult Education Council which in- 
cluded representatives from several 
government departments and socie- 
ties concerned with community 
work. One of the functions of the 
Council is to act as an agency for 
assisting and developing, wherever 
possible, programs undertaken by 
any of the member organizations. In 
this field one of the first acts of the 
Council was to assist in establishing 
the Farm Radio Forum on a sound 
basis provincially. The Department 
of Agriculture agreed to sponsor the 
project and appointed a supervisor 
to direct its activities. Arrange- 
ments were made for a Farm Forum 
broadcast from the local radio sta- 
tion through the winter and in other 
ways the Council helped to estab- 
lish the Farm Forum program on an 
effective basis. 

Other adult education projects 
undertaken include: the presenta- 


tion of a travelling art exhibit in a 
number of rural communities, the 
employment of a travelling instruc- 
tor in handicrafts, and the encour- 
agement of music and dramatics. 

The Physical Fitness Programme 
is carried on as a joint project with 
the Federal Department of Health 
and Welfare. This program has ex- 
panded considerably and an increas- 
ing number of rural communities 
have become actively interested in 
providing inter-community sports of 
various types and better play fa- 
cilities for schools. 


Nova Scotia 

A Division of Adult Education 
was added to the Department otf 
Education late in 1945. 

The director in his preliminary 
survey report made concrete sug- 
gestions for government support and 
amplification of current activities in 
adult education. The purpose of the 
Division is not only to initiate pro- 
jects of its own, but, in large meas- 
ure, to support the activities of exist- 
ing agencies in adult education. 














Illustrative of the work the Di- 
vision is doing are the following 
developments: 

classes in 
arithmetic have been 
these are in 
Coloured and are 
sponsored by a provincial Coloured 
organization. An essential feature of 
the elementary education project is 
Night sponsored 
members of 


Twenty-five reading, 
writing and 
organized. Eight of 


communities 


a Community 
monthly by the each 
class. 

Two-day courses in the principles 
and techniques of discussion group 
leadership have been given in 16 
areas and have been attended by 
400 neighbourhood and community 
group leaders. 

In co-operation with the Depart- 
ments of Health and Agriculture the 
Division recently conducted a two- 
week folk leaders in 
community and a 
week course in community recrea- 


school for 
activities one- 


tion. 

The Veterans’ Education Service, 
operating under a special director, 
offers the veteran a means of meet- 
ing his educational needs. It aims to 
make the veteran realize the re- 
sources at his disposal for self-study 
and self-improvement and to make 
them available to him either by 
guiding him to them or by organiz- 
ing them on his behalf when neces- 
Sary. 

Two travelling exhibitions of pic- 
tures of Nova Scotia have been pre- 
pared with the co-operation of the 
Nova Scotia Society of Artists and 
the Nova Scotia College of Art. The 
paintings are the work of Nova Sco- 
tians and are described in the ac- 
ompanying catalogues by the artists 


hemselves. The exhibitions 


have 








travelled throughout the province 
and are available to any commun- 
ity in Nova Scotia in which a local 
organization wishes to sponsor a 
showing. The first exhibition has 
completed a circuit of the province. 
It was shown in 103 and 
seen by 35,000 people. 

A Dramatics Library, with Ad- 
visory Service, has been inaugurated 
to provide dramatic groups in the 
province with a source of plays for 
selection, information, advice, and 
practical help. A large library of 
plays has been built up. An experi- 
enced consultant on dramatics is on 
the staff of the Division. 

A Parents’ Education Service has 
been developed to assist study groups 
of parents in organizations such as 
the Home and School movement. 


centres 


A comprehensive supply of books, 
magazines and pamphlets on the 
various phases of adult education is 
available for use by interested indi- 
viduals and groups. 

The encouragement of integrated 
community activity is the aim 
throughout. In their use for adult as 
well as child activity, local schools 
are increasingly becoming commun- 
ity centres. 

New Brunswick 

New Brunswick has hitherto been 
more backward than most prov- 
inces in giving attention to adult 
education. The network of regional 
high schools which is rapidly devel- 
oping offers a splendid opportunity 
to bring adult education facilities 
within the reach of all the rural 
people. The urban schools have been 
utilized for night school and other 
purposes and the province will soon 
appoint a Director of Adult Educa- 





tion to co-ordinate and promote the 
important educational activities for 
adults which should form a vital 
part of any well-rounded educa- 
tional plan. 


Quebec 


The various governmental De- 
partments dealing with adult educa- 
tion have had a very active year. 
Courses in agriculture, co-opera- 
tives, aviculture, sewing, cooking, 
weaving, recreation, etc., have been 
given to 20,000 people in various 
localities. Private associations have 
also been active in education in 
these fields. 

Ontario 

The executive staff of the Ontario 
Adult Education Board was brought 
into the Department of Education 
on May 1, 1947, under the name 
“Community Programmes.” This 
move was designed to bring recrea- 
tion and education more closely to- 
gether, and to aid in working out a 
flexible but consistent pattern of 
community leisure-time activities 
throughout the province. 

Eight field representatives are sta- 
tioned in various focal points in On- 
tario to serve the five districts into 
which the province is divided for 
purposes of administration. Through 
these men and their contacts with 
the leaders in the communities in 
their areas, bulletin services, aid in 
organizing and finding instructors 
for courses, assistance for commun- 
ity radio programs, expert advice 
and guidance for local drama and 
music groups, etc., are made avail- 
able. There are now some 60 recrea- 
tion directors employed by munici- 
palities in Ontario, and the services 
of the Community Programmes 
branch are rendered through such 











directors where they are availabl 
The field representatives act as con- 
sultants to communities wishing to 
organize recreation committees or 
councils. 

An additional responsibility ot 
Community Programmes is the or- 
ganization of citizenship classes for 
newcomers to the province. Over 
100 such classes are at present in 
operation, with approximately 3,500 
in attendance. It is hoped to aid the 
integration process by fitting the 
education of these new arrivals into 
the pattern of general community 
activities. 

Manitoba 

A Royal Commission on Adult 
Education, under the chairmanship 
of President Trueman of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, issued its report 
in 1947. It advocates a considerable 
extension in this field with close co- 


operation between governmental, 
social, and local agencies. 
Saskatchewan 


The Adult Education Division. 
although concerned to see that facil- 
ities for informal education are 
available throughout the province, 
has directed its attention particular- 
ly to the smaller towns, villages, and 
open country. 


Community Centre Planning: 


The division acts as the executive 
arm of the Saskatchewan Commu- 
nity Centre Planning Committee. 
Guidance on the problems of estab- 
lishing community centres is pro- 
vided through the publication of a 
bulletin, Community Centre Plan- 
ning, and through field trips to a 
limited number of communities 
The Division also was instrumenta! 
in bringing about a research pro- 




















vram on rural community-centre 
building problems. The program 
was undertaken by the Prairie Re- 
gional Research Committee on Ru- 
ral Housing and Community Cen- 
tres. The results of this research will 
be available in printed form within 
the next three months. 
Lighted Schools 

Night class facilities have been 
extended to rural areas under the 
title “The Lighted School.” In addi- 
tion to general supervision, the Di- 
vision gives assistance by circulating 
materials such as records, books and 
pictures to the classes. The classes 
are organized with the assistance of 
the school superintendents and 
school principals. Instructors are se- 
cured locally. It is expected that 
these classes will play an increasing- 
ly large part in the community cen- 
tre program. During last term 64 
classes were organized in 44 com- 
munities. 
Radio Forums 

At the request of a joint meeting 
of the Saskatchewan Farm and Citi- 
zens’ Forum Committees the Divi- 
sion appointed in September, 1947, 
one member of the staff to work on 
the organization and development of 
radio forums. Sixteen regional meet- 
ings were held throughout the prov- 
ince and eight regional forum 
committees established. Consider- 
able work has also been done to 
assist the Regina Citizens’ Forum 
Council. 
Arts Board 

The Saskatchewan Arts Board 
was established at the beginning of 
this year. The secretary of the board 
is a member of the Division staff. 
Che board will attempt to co-ordi- 
nate cultural resources in the prov- 
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ince and to initiate new develop- 
ments where they may be needed. It 
is expected that the board will under- 
write and arrange for travelling plays, 
choirs, orchestras, art exhibits; take 
an interest in handicrafts; explore 
the cultural uses of the radio; ar- 
range for scholarships and leader- 
ship training courses. 

Citizenship Education 


Two summer courses for teachers 
in Basic English have been held in 
addition to several special training 
courses. Fifteen classes in Basic Eng- 
lish were organized this year. In 
addition a group of 12 immigrant 
girls are being given an intensive 
course in English at Moose Jaw. 
Leadership Training 


In addition to calling a confer- 
ence on adult education in March, 
1947, the Division was instrumental 
in calling a provincial conference on 
Leadership Training on December 
10 and 11, 1947. Representatives of 
17 organizations took part and a 
committee was appointed to carry 
forward a number of recommenda- 
tions on leadership training. 

A Farmer-Labour-Teacher Insti- 
tute, the first of its kind in Canada, 
was held at Watrous in the summer 
of 1947. This institute, attended by 
48 persons, was sponsored by the 
Division and organized in co-opera- 
tion with six bodies representing the 
labour unions, the farm movement, 
the teachers, and the co-operatives. 
British Columbia 

The Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation for British 
Columbia is responsible not only for 
the organization of all school health 
and physical education, but also for 
adult recreation. It is the policy 











of the Division of Recreational and 
Physical Education to co-ordinate 
rather than to control recreation in 
the province. This Department is 
now responsible for the functioning 
of what was formerly known as the 
Provincial Branch, or 
the Pro-Rec as it was popularly 


Recreation 


named. Assistance is given commu- 
nities in developing leisure-time. re- 
creational activities and in setting 
up Communty Recreation Councils. 
Under the Dominion National Fit- 
ness Act of 1944, grants are made to 
each of the provinces for the pur- 





pose of providing adequate recrea 
tional facilities for persons over 
school age. Each province matches 
the amount granted. 

The Division of School and Com- 
munity Drama of the province con- 
cerns itself with the promotion of 
school and community drama and 
works in co-operation with the Brit- 
ish Columbia Drama Association 
and the British Columbia Schoo! 
Drama Guild. It sponsors drama 
festivals and contests and generally 
stimulates interest in this 
leisure-time activity. 
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* University 


Extension Programs 


vary 


to meet the needs of their communities. 


University Education In Canada 


By Frank Peers 


Most Canadian universities have 
developed programs for those who 
not in regular attendance, but 
who may wish to enjoy some of the 
which _ universities are 
uniquely fitted to provide. When- 
ever a university creates and sup- 
ports a department of extension to 
administer such programs and ser- 
vices, it is thereby recognizing that 
it has a contribution to make to the 
community at large; that it has a 
responsibility beyond the provision 
of higher education to those who 
are able to attend regular sessions. 
here not many now within 
universities who deny that this is a 
proper function; and if some do, the 
dependence of universitics upon 
public support has probably weight- 
ed the scales on the side of those 
who believe that the university has 
a wider role to play in the com- 
munity. 


are 


services 


are 


But when we have said that most 
universities have extension _ pro- 
grams, have made almost the 
only generalization that it is safe 
to make. The times at which exten- 
sion departments were established; 
the variety and extent of their ser- 
vices; the kinds of programs which 
have received most emphasis—all 
these vary tremendously from uni- 
versity to university. In one—say 
Queen’s—the most important activ- 


we 


ity may be the administration of a 
correspondence course program for 
extra-mural students; in another, 
such Alberta, correspondence 
courses may not exist at all. In some 
universities (e.g., McMaster and 
Western Ontario) the Departments 
of Extension either adminster the 
Summer Session, or provide exten- 
sion courses closely related to regu- 
lar summer school courses. Some 
universities, such as Saskatchewan, 
emphasize agricultural extension; 
others perhaps place greater stress 
on handicrafts and the arts. Eve- 
ning classes are highly developed 
in Toronto and McGill. The pro- 
gram of the St. Francis Xavier 
Extension Department, so_ closely 
adapted to the needs of the farm- 
ers, fishermen, miners and indus- 
trial workers of north-eastern Nova 
Scotia, must be almost without 
parallel in any part of the world. 

But with these facts in mind, let 
us hazard one more very broad 
generalization; that there are two 
main types of university extension 
programs. The first kind stems di- 
rectly from the “course-giving” 
function of a university. Correspon- 
dence courses, extension classes, 
courses for extra-mural students, 
night classes — these predominate 
in the extension programs of such 
important universities as Toronto, 


as 








McGill, Western, Qucen’s and Mc- 
Master. Sometimes regular academ- 
ic credit is offered in connection 
with the courses; but the subject 
matter of the courses offered is like- 
ly to extend beyond the limits of 
subjects considered fit for the pur- 
suit of a sheepskin. 

The second kind of extension pro- 
gram is built less on the basis of tra- 
ditional university courses, and 
more on the existing activities and 
interests of people outside the uni- 
versities, and of people outside the 
university towns. It must be remem- 
bered that this is a very rough dis- 
tinction, but the emphasis on the 
kind of extension activity which 
should be developed does differ as 
between the universities mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph and Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, and St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versities. It is interesting to note that 
the extension program of Mac- 
donald College, a branch of McGill, 
is rather of this second type; so, 
increasingly, is that of Laval. 

Let us withhold any further com- 
parisons, and suggestions as to why 
the programs differ in emphasis, 
until we have examined the activi- 
ties of two university extension de- 
partments. We somewhat arbitrarily 
select the programs of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia as illustra- 
tive _ material; the programs of 
these two universities are, however, 
outstanding in Canada. 





FRANK PEERS, formerly a member 
of the Extension Department of 
the University of Alberta, is at 
present in the Talks Department 
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In 1946-47, the University of To- 
ronto had over 13,000 men and 
women enrolled in continuous 
courses or classes conducted by the 
Department of Extension. These in- 
cluded courses for teachers, offering 
credit toward the B.A. degree; di- 
ploma courses on the campus in oc- 
cupational therapy and _ physical 
therapy; correspondence _ school 
courses; short courses both in To- 
ronto and at outside points; and a 
variety of evening tutorial classes, 
which were attended by over 8,000 
persons. Before other activities of 
the Department of University Ex- 
tension are mentioned, a few more 
details about some of these courses 
will illustrate the kind of 
being done. 


work 


Some of the evening classes sug- 
gest in outline the type of course 
offered for undergraduate students: 
The American Novel, Shakes- 
peare, courses in Russian language 
and literature, Economics I and 
II. In others the approach is 
more practical or topical than in 
the academic daytime classes: 
Heating and Ventilation, Air Con- 
ditioning, Contemporary Eastern 
Europe, Current Events, Magazine 
Writing, Metal Craft, Public Speak- 
ing. Often the classes are planned 
to stimulate interest and to increase 
the sense of familiarity in some gen- 
eral area of knowledge: Philosophy. 
Political Science, Social Psychology, 
Sociology, for example. Courses in 
the arts — drama, music apprecia- 
tion, art history and appreciation 
are also listed. 

Those taking the tutorial classes 
do so purely because of their inter- 
est in the subject matter, since there 
is no certificate or diploma granted. 























In most classes, the fee is only five 
dollars for each term; the class 
meets once a week. Instructors, with 
few exceptions, are members of the 
University faculty. 

Extension courses for teachers 
and others) proceeding to a B.A. 
degree are held in the evenings and 
Saturdays. Rather more attend 
these classes than the summer ses- 
which is also an extension 
course. Altogether, over 700 regis- 
tered in the degree course in 1946- 
47 


sion, 


For about twenty years the De- 
partment has been offering courses 
in occupational therapy and _ physi- 
cal therapy. These are now three- 
vear diploma courses, and they are 
attended by over 300 young women. 
Dr. W. J. 


University 


Dunlop, director of 
has always 
been responsive to requests from 
organized groups for particular 
kinds of training. As a result, there 
been certificate 
business, courses in 
management, 


Extension, 


have courses in 
institutional 
for D.V.A. 
counsellors, for supervisors of case 
work. Well attended courses are 
held each year in co-operation with 
the Advertising and Sales Club; 
similarly, courses are arranged at 
the request of Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, trade 
unions, the Department of Labour 
at Ottawa and a variety of organi- 
zations interested in public safety 
on the streets and highways. 

An interesting recent develop- 
ment is the Union Winter School 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which is held in co-operation with 
the University of Toronto Institute 
of Industrial Relations. The school 
is held on the University of To- 


courses 








ee 


ronto Ajax Campus and offers “a 
week of intensive training for stew- 


ards, officers, committeemen and 
other leaders in the union move- 
ment.” Instructors are chosen from 
both the University faculty and the 
ranks of organized labour. Some of 
the courses are listed as: the Union 
Contract and its Observance; Hu- 
man Problems in Industrial Organi- 
zation; Economic and _ Political 
Trends; the Union in Modern So- 
ciety; Co-ops and Credit Unions. 

Correspondence courses are of- 
fered in Grade XIII and in com- 
mercial subjects to teachers, and 
also for a variety of business organi- 
zations, such as the Canadian 
Underwriters Association, the Cana- 
dian Credit Institute, and the Cer- 
tified Public Accountants Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to continuous courses 
and classes, the University of To- 
ronto provides lecturers for single 
occasions whenever possible, but the 
number of these extension lectures 
has declined in recent years. 

Although most of the courses are 
held right on the University cam- 
pus, a few have been organized in 
outside points. One should mention 
the Community Life Training In- 
stitute, in the counties of Simcoe and 
Dufferin, which has been carried 
on with the assistance of the On- 
tario Department of Education. The 
contribution made in terms of the 
community life of the people in 
those counties has long been recog- 
nized. 

When one turns to the extension 
activities of U.B.C., he realizes that 
it is more difficult to discern a pat- 
tern, and especially one which can 
be related to what are often thought 





to be the special functions of a uni- 
versity. The administration of rural 
film circuits, a youth-training school, 
co-operative education for fisher- 
men these might appear as odd 
accompaniments to the more usual 
evening classes and extension lec- 
tures. But the provision of such 
services was a natural development 
in the Canadian where the 
extension departments of the uni- 
versities grew with the provinces. It 
was a case of “taking the university 
to the people”, and the means of 
spreading information were readily 
adapted to whatever seemed to 
achieve the best results. 

That is not to say that U.B.C. has 
neglected to provide evening classes. 
Vancouver is a sizeable centre, and 
in this area some 35 classes were 
arranged in 1948-49, with a total 
enrollment of 1500. A few 
offered at 


west, 


about 
evening classes 


nearby points. 


were 


However, short courses and con- 
ferences had an even larger attend- 
ance. Here are the names of some 
of them: Parents’ Institute, Navi- 
gation, Home Economics, Crafts, 
Painting for Pleasure, Social Ser- 
vice, Conference on School Main- 
tenance, Poultry Raising, Dairying, 
Workshop in Group 
Techniques, Workshop in Intercul- 
tural Relations, Film Council Con- 
ference, United Nations. And sum- 
mer courses in parent education, 
weaving, photography, painting, cre- 
ative writing, and theatre. 


Discussion 


When there is only one university 
in a province, extension staff mem- 
bers are likely to spend much of 


their time outside the university 
centre. For example, the report of 


the home economics and handicrafts 


division mentions demonstrations 
and short courses in about fort 
British Columbia communities. Sim- 
ilarly, in agriculture extension, field 
days, short and evening 
classes were held outside the Van- 
couver area. 


courses 


Other services have been created 
in the interests primarily of the non- 
urban population. The circulation of 
educational films is as important in 
the towns and cities as elsewhere, 
but it is more easily accomplished. 
The development of 34 local film 
councils at least 30 of them in 
very small centres — indicates the 
number of rural commu: ities which 
make use of film services through- 
out the province. Again, the super- 
vision of the National Film Board 
rural circuits helps to keep the De- 
partment of University Extension in 
touch with people outside the cities 

A library which sends out books 
and pamphlets is of more use to 
smaller communities than to the 
larger centres, which have their own 
library facilities. 

The eight-week youth training 
school, held in co-operation with 
the Dominion Department of La- 
bour and the provincial Depart- 
ments of Education and Agriculture. 
was attended last year by 93 stu- 
dents from all parts of the province 
The basic subjects for boys wet 
agricultural, and for girls, home- 
making. 

Similarly, the program developed 
for fishermen, in co-operation with 
the Dominion Department of Fish- 
eries, reflects a concern that th 
University make a contribution to 
an element in the population not 
so likely to be reached by traditiona! 
university activities. Education ha 

















carried on in the aims and 
srinciples of cooperative organiza- 
tion, and the methods of coopera- 
tive enterprise. Courses in naviga- 
tion were arranged for the fisher- 
men. 

The University of British Colum- 
bia, like other western universities, 


een 


has been interested in the promotion 
of discussion group projects, such 
as Farm Radio Forum, and Citizens’ 
Forum. It regards these as a natural 
extension of its work in providing 
study groups with pamphlet materi- 
al and prepared study group courses. 


shown in the 
arts, especially in their relation to 
the life of the community. One 
member of the staff is a drama spe- 
cialist, and from her office goes out 
advice to drama groups throughout 
the province, on program planning, 
study courses, and production prob- 
lems. Plays and texts are selected to 
fit the needs of individual groups, 
and sent out from the Drama Libra- 
ry. An intensive summer school of 
the theatre gives more direct assist- 
ance to teachers and others interest- 
ed in the community theatre. 

In music, a phonograph record 
loan maintained, and 
courses in music appreciation are 
held during the winter. 

In the visual arts, summer and 
winter classes in painting are held 
at the University, as well as a num- 
ber of classes in centres outside Van- 
couver. Lectures in the appreciation 
of pictures, and travelling art ex- 
hibits, round out the program. 

It is now perhaps possible to sum- 
marize the main differences between 
the kinds of university extension 


Great interest is 


service is 





work carried on in the two provin- 
cial universities. In Toronto the pro- 
gram is related more closely to the 
fields of study pursued within the 
University, and the methods used 
are likely to be the lecture or semi- 
nar. Many would agree that this is 
the job which the university can do 
better than can any other agency or 
institution. 

In British Columbia the program 
seems to have been developed in an- 
swer to the question, “What are 
the needs of British Columbia com- 
munities?” If a need was felt, the 
University went ahead with what- 
ever contribution it could make, 
regardless of whether or not similar 
work was being done within the 
University walls. This was perhaps 
natural in a province which had 
few other institutions ready to pro- 
vide educational services. Special 
attention was paid to remote areas, 
and social considerations were as 
important in deciding the Univer- 
sity extension program as were per- 
sonal interests and avocations. 

It would be foolhardy to try to 
judge whether one approach is more 
valuable than the other. It is a fact 
that the University of Toronto Ex- 
tension Department shares the adult 
education field in Ontario with ex- 
tension departments of other uni- 
versities, with the Community Pro- 
grammes Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education, and with a num- 
ber of educational institutions and 
voluntary organizations. The success 
of each university’s program is prob- 
ably the best proof that it has grown 
in the direction in which it can give 
most service. 











* The first in a new series of articles on 


education in the Canadian Armed Forces. 


Canadian Legion 
Educational Services 


By Wilfred Bovey 


The Educational Services of the 
Canadian Legion had their begin- 
ning before Canada was at war. At 
the 1938 Convention, held at Fort 
William, provision was made for es- 
tablishing a Committee on Educa- 
tion. It so happened that when war 
broke out the Chairmanship of this 
Committee and the Presidency of 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education were held by the same 
person. The C.A.A.E. included Ex- 
tension Directors of various Uni- 
versities and a large number of 
others interested in post-school edu- 
cational problems. A sister associa- 
tion then known as the Canada and 
Newfoundland Education Associa- 
tion included representatives of all 
provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion. Two main points were in the 
minds of the ex-service men, and 
there were many of them, who be- 
longed to these educational groups. 
First, they realized very well that 
the war which began in 1939 would 
call for more individual responsibil- 
ity and higher educational stand- 


ards than did the last war: their 


knowledge of educational facts told 
them that too many men entering 
the Services would have left school 
too early or too long ago. The second 
point in mind was that the process 
of post-war rehabilitation would be 
very much facilitated 


if at least 


some study could be undertaken by 
men and women in their leisure 
time. They believed that these young 
Canadians had the necessary aware- 
ness, the necessary intellectual quali- 
fications, and the necessary deter- 
mination, to make an _ organized 
study program possible. 

The project was submitted to the 
Hon. Norman Rogers (then Minis- 
ter of National Defence), and the 
Legion, in cooperation with the 
C.A.A.E., was authorized to carry 
it out. The Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Legion was later adopted 
as its own committee by the Legion’s 
special war organization known as 
Canadian Legion War Services. 
Inc., through which the Dominion 
Government provided funds. Mr 
Walter Woods, now Deputy Minis- 
ter, D.V.A., was appointed the first 
Vice - Chairman. Decentralization 
was considered to be necessary and 
Regional Committees, consisting 
mainly of leading educationists and 
officers of the Services, were set up 
and operating within a short time 
Committees were later established 
in Newfoundland, Britain and Gen- 
eva. The organization finally be- 
came much larger than had at first 
been expected and before the war 
ended, 237 educationists and officers 
had given much of their spare time 
to this work without charge. 




















The main share of credit for the 
1mazing success obtained by these 
Services must go to the full-time 
members of the staff including Di- 
rectors in Canada and Overseas, the 
Superintendents of Correspondence 
Instruction, the Accountants, Li- 
brarians, Secretaries and assistants in 
all regions, clerks, stenographers and 
other office workers. Their esprit de 
corps was always notable and their 
devotion to duty, often under most 
trying circumstances, is worthy of 
record. 

In 1940 it became evident that 
students who were moved from one 
province to another were placed at 
a serious disadvantage while en- 
gaged in school courses. It was de- 
cided at a meeting of Deputy Min- 
isters and others, in Winnipeg, that 
uniform textbooks on subjects taught 
in schools would have to be pro- 


vided which could be used either for 


classes or correspondence, so that a 
service student could carry on with 
his studies in whatever province of 
Canada he found himself. The text- 
booklet system then commenced was 
devised by Mr. J. W. Gibson, the 
father of correspondence instruc- 
tion in Canada. The Navy naviga- 
tion courses, which were the first 
courses devised for purely service 
purposes, were undertaken at the 
suggestion of Capt. W. J. R. Beach, 
R.C.N., and were followed by other 
courses strictly aimed at Service 
needs and at qualifications in the 
Navy, Army, Air Force and Mer- 
chant Marine. The most remark- 
able feature of the regular school 
courses was that for the first time 
there was available a uniform set of 
textbooks, approval of which had 
been given by every province of 
Canada through a special commit- 
tee of the C.N.E.A. 


The series fi- 





C.L.E.S. float in Army Week parade in Regina, July, 1942. 

















COL. BOVEY, who retired last June 
as Director of Extension at Mc- 
Gill, was national Chairman of 
the Canadian Legion Educational 
Services. 











nally ran from elementary grades to 
senior matriculation and was ac- 
cepted by the Universities for en- 
trance. There were other series of 
books which were definitely intend- 
ed to meet the problem of the vet- 
eran thinking of rehabilitation. 
These were for the most part pro- 
duced in the later years of the war 
and some after V-J Day. The 
C.L.E.S. arranged that all Canadian 
universities giving correspondence 
courses should provide these for 
students in the through 
C.L.E.S. channels. 

that 
were 


Service 


Recognizing Service men 
and women entitled to the 
fullest information on national and 
world events and that they would 
on their return take an active part 
in federal, provincial and municipal 
politics, arrangements were made 
for general lectures, for discussion 
groups properly supplied with read- 
ing material, for planned reading 
manuals on various subjects, to be 
accompanied by library books. Con- 
siderable effort was also devoted to 
the preparation of handicraft man- 
uals and to the training of handi- 
craft instructors who were to be 
used later to teach in Service hobby 
shops and in hospitals. 

The system by which C.L.ES. 
facilities reached and were used by 
Service men and women changed 
considerably as time went on and 
as the Armed Services improved 





their own organizations. The Direc- 
torate of Education of the Navy had 
from the first the entire responsibil- 
ity for all instruction in subjects 


included in C.L.E.S. activities. As 
the war proceeded, in part as a re- 
sult of strong representations mad 
by the C.L.E.S., the other two ser- 
vices set up their own Directorates 
Thereafter there were official repre- 
sentatives of the Navy, Army and 
Air Force on the central and region- 
al committees together with officers 
or members of the C.A.A.E. and 
C.N.E.A. This made it possible to 
show the following statement on thi 
letterhead: “These services are car- 
ried on with the approval of the 
Ministers of National Defence, Na- 
tional Defence for Naval Services 
and National Defence for Air by th 
Committee on Education, Canadian 
Legion War Services, Inc., in co- 
operation with the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education with 
the collaboration of provincial de- 
partments of education, extension 
departments of Universities, Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
ciation and other authorities.” In 
the course of time it was found pos- 
sible to extend the advantages of the 
services to the R.A.F., Newfound- 
land forces, Merchant Marine. 
R.C.M.P., Canadian Firefighters 
and to certain cadets. The services 
received the approval of the Army 
Institute of the United States and 
were thereafter used by a large num- 
ber of American Coast Guard, Army, 
and Navy personnel serving in Can- 
ada and Newfoundland. 

Special mention must be made ot 
the work of the Overseas Director 
Dr A. E. Chatwin, who was advised 
by an Overseas Committee of emi- 

















addition 
parallel 


to 
wrying to 
hose in Canada, Dr. Chatwin or- 
nized a large number of short 
at universities Britain, 
Frarce, Italy, Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark. In France the 
were fortunate «enough, owing to ai- 
well before V-E 
Day, to obtain the use of Maison 
at the 


nt educationists. In 


on activities 


ourses in 


services 


angements made 


Canadienne University of 
Paris. 

The following are typical state- 
ments given by Dr. Chatwin: “We 
had a young man from British Co- 
lumbia, who, as a Lieutenant, regis- 
tered for post-graduate work in the 
field of engineering. While proceed- 
ing from the rank of Lieutenant to 
Major he covered the work required 
by Cambridge and secured 2 Doc- 
tor’s degree, which was announced 
while he was with his regiment in 
Normandy 
a young 


. There is a story of 
fighter pilot taking an 
Upper School course, who was al- 
lowed to fly his plane from an air 
base in Normandy to an air port in 
the South of England in order to 
write his examinations. He had one 
hour still to write when a message 


Prisoners Of War 


Textbooklets sent to camps 
Textbooklets sent to individuals 


University Courses sent to individuals 
Library books sent to individuals 
- general distribution 


3ooks and pamphlets 
Trade journals, ete. 


Services 
1940 1941 
Courses issued and 
available 20 46 


Planned reading manuals 
Vocational Guidance manuals 

Rehabilitation (Forestry, Mining, 
Household Science, Fishing 





came asking him to rejoin his squad- 
ron, which he did. In spite of, that 
the examiners gave him a mark of 
70 percent.” 

The C.L.E.S. Overseas provided 
almost $200,000 worth of books, 
laboratory equipment, etc., to the 
Khaki University, an educational 
institution set up and managed by 
the Canadian Army in Britain. This 
institution also inherited the ar- 
rangements made with Canadian 
universities. 

The Geneva committee and office 
were completely organized and paid 
for by the International Red Cross. 
At the request of the International 
Red Cross all books made 
available for all Allied Prisoners of 
War and they were the only ones 
which ever reached the P.O.W. 
camps. One reason for this success 
was the very strict censorship exer- 
cised at C.L.E.S. Headquarters. The 
German authorities accepted this 
without question. 


were 


The size of the undertaking is 
shown by the following tables, given 
to the nearest hundred in the case of 
the larger figures: 


59,674 
34.791 
1,922 
1,660 
629,000 
230.000 


1942 1943 1944 1945 


61 66 86 
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Correspondence Courses: 
Canada and Newfoundland: 
8,000 





Registrations 
Papers Marked 
Overseas: 





Registrations 
Papers Marked 
University Courses 10 


1,500 











Attendance: 

Canada and Newfoundland: 
Special Lectures 
Film Showings 

















Overseas: 
Short University 
Leave Courses 
Cost in Canada 
Cost Overseas 














$ 81,135 
$120,800 


World Library Service 


Books purchased 
Books distributed 



























33,000 


30,000 


8,000 


8,000 


1,100 


10 
235,856 
357,220 


38,000 
70,000 


21,000 
17,000 
1,200 


50,000 
1,150,000 


1,400 
332,340 
483,228 


39,000 
110,000 


15,000 
30,000 
1,300 


90,000 
1,400,000 


2,600 
633,313 
841,960 


42,000 58,000 
150,000 160,000 
19,000 21,000 
40,000 55,000 
2,200 4,200 
105,000 118,000 
700,000 600,000 
5,300 8,700 
840,933 850,947 
375,240 1,092,778 
3,700,000 
3,200,000 


(Remaining books were later distributed to various educational institutions, 
Legion branches and through D.V.A. to veterans. ) 












. LIFE ASSURANCE 
will be—as always—one 
of the greatest econom- 
ic factors for the pro- 
tection of the Canadian 
people and the most 
potent means of _indi- 
vidual security ever de- 
vised by the genius of 
moan. 





























































. LIFE ASSURANCE 


the same 
co-operative 
as today— 
a supreme achievement 
made possible by 
mutual endeavor of mil- 
lions of thrifty men and 
to provide for 
a strong 
shield against time’s un- 


will remain 


great 
movement 


women 
themselves 


certainties. 


the 


. LIFE ASSURANCE 
will still be the bulwark 
of safety for the widows 
and the fatherless, the 
sure means of 
dence through venerable 
impregnable 
defense against the de- 


years, 


vastations of epidemic, 
depressions and wor. 


the 


IN THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


These are a few of the reasons why 4,500,000 self-reliant Canedian citizens of 
today have, as policyholders, planned security for tomorrow through LIFE ASSURANCE 


indepen- 




















Calling All 


Citizens 





THRASHING OUT THE NEWS 


In the broadcast a few weeks ago on the topic “Are the People Get- 
ting the News,” some strong things were said about the press. The charge 
was made that it deliberately plays down certain aspects of the news, dis- 
torts it through the sensational headline and the slanted approach, and 
fails to give unbiased fact concerning the issues on which people must 
make up their minds. And the spokesmen for this point of view got down 
to cases. How much does the average Canadian know about what’s going 
on in Burma? Why weren’t we told about the true situation in China 
long ago? Why are the reports on the Marshall Plan so brief, or couched 
in such technical terms that they are complete gibberish to everybody but 
economists? 

The broadcast took place before a group of working newspapermen 
in Toronto. Naturally, they took sharp issue with many of the critical 
statements. But they were perhaps most disturbed by the suggestion that 
our papers sometimes more or less consciously mislead their readers. In 
defense of the press, one reporter in the audience was on his feet with 
a vigorous rejoinder. Yes, he said in effect, of course the newspapers have 
their prejudices. And editors, like everybody else, make mistakes. But what 
about the individual reader? Hasn’t he any responsibility? Can’t he use 
his head and make up his own mind? Surely he ought to be intelligent 
enough to allow for the bias of an editor. 

Well, this controversy about the press, and whether or not people 
are getting the news, has been going on for a long time. So it would be 
too much to expect even a Citizens’ Forum panel to come up with a final 
answer. Recently a Royal Commission in Great Britain has been examin- 
ing every aspect of the problem. And in the United States there has been 


widespread interest in the findings of the American Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press. 


Without attempting to return to the controversy here, it is perhaps 
not unfair to say that the man who made the protest at our broadcast 
seems to have a most optimistic view of the sources of information at the 
disposal of the everyday newspaper reader. How are most readers to 
place themselves in a position to weigh the evidence and to detect a biased 
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treatment of the news? 


With the increasing concentration of ownership 
today, citizens in, many communities in Canada see regularly only on 
newspaper. However admirable in the main that newspaper may be, it js 
bound to have its own particular points of view. 

Of course, if we had the money and the time to buy and to read a 
large assortment of Canadian and foreign newspapers and periodicals 
representing widely varying social, political and economic attitudes 
our situation would be very different. We would have a much mor 
adequate basis for judging the fact and opinion in the columns 
of our daily press. And a little travel might make us still more competent 
But, obviously, this is possible for only a tiny fraction of the population 
And anyway, is information alone the complete answer? Surely fact must 
be brought to life with discussion and spirited exchange of opinion. 

It seems strange in an age of swift communication that the citizen 
may find himself less equipped to make up his mind on public issues than 
his grandfather was. Two generations ago, the citizen was exposed every- 
day to the techniques of controversy. When there were more local news- 
papers, violently differing in outlook, all sides of a question were fiercely 
debated. Arguments about the issues of the day with friends and neigh- 
bours at the corner store or the blacksmith shop were the very breath 
of life. Our forefathers could not have been very informed about China 
and Burma it is true, but on national and community matters, both through 
the printed and the spoken word, they were certainly thoroughly familiar 
with conflicting points of view. 

Today, if we are to do what the reporter at the broadcast says we 
should do—that is to learn to allow for possible biases in our daily press, 
to judge and weigh the news—we must find some means of acquainting 
ourselves with the various sides of a given question. Discussion groups 
across Canada have been discovering that at least an excellent beginning 
can be made through Citizens’ Forum. Here, for 45 minutes every week, 
can be heard the clash of opinion among the experts. A study pamphlet 
brings background for the topic, and indicates the possible scope of th 
arguinent. And in the small group of friends and neighbours the whol 
matter can be thrashed out at close quarters. 


The point is not that we should change our opinions and attitudes 
because we find that someone disagrees with us. But it is a good thing to 
be made aware that views which we have held firmly and comfortably 
for years may be sharply rejected by other people. The whole process ol 
group discussion cannot help but make us more critical and discriminat- 
ing in our approach to the press. 





Farm Forum 


News 


FORUM OPINIONS ON PRESS, RADIO AND FILMS 


On November 29th, 1948, Farm Forum struck out on a new path. 
In the past, Farm Forum topics have been pretty directly tied up with 
farming and farm life. Favourite subjects have been: marketing, prices, 
farm finance and farm management, health services, rural education and 
farm youth problems. But gradually, some Forums began to ask for broad- 
er and more cultural subjects. So when the 1948-49 list of topics was 
planned at the National Farm Forum Conference in Regina, it was de- 
cided that one evening’s discussion should be devoted to each of the three 
important media of information and recreation—press, radio and films. 


These topics were discussed under the titles “I See by the Paper” 
November 29). “I Hear on the Radio” (December 6), and “Let’s Go 
to the Movies” (December 13). Here are some of the Farm Forum find- 
ings on these topics. 


“I See By The Paper” 

Three types of papers go into many farm homes: a daily, a local 
weekly and a farm paper or magazine. We took a poll of the Farm For- 
ums to see how many of the Farm Forum homes take one or more of 
these publications. Here are the results: 


More than one 
A Daily Paper A Local Weekly A Farm Paper Farm Paper 


British Columbia 96% 100% 91% 89% 
Alberta 38 91 98 93 
Saskatchewan 14 64 97 93 
Manitoba 33 77 94 91 
Ontario a 71 92 83 
Quebec 65 53 87 74 
N.B. and N.S. 84 71 90 64 
Prince Edward Island 84 71 90 64 
Canada 69 69 91 82 

It seems apparent from the above that mail service is an important 
factor in deciding whether or not a farm home will subscribe to a daily. 
In the Prairie Provinces, where rural mail service is poor, few farmers take 
a daily paper, as compared with Ontario, the Maritimes and British Co- 
lumbia, where mail serive is much better. 
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Where local weeklies are not taken, it is usually because a local paper 
is not available, as in English-speaking Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
where few town weeklies are published. In all provinces a high percentage 
of farm homes take at least one farm paper. 

On the whole, Forum members seem pleased with the service rendered 
by the papers. The chief criticism levelled at the daily papers is that they 
do not give more space to farm news and the farmer’s point of view. The 
local town weeklies are generally well liked but some Forums claim they 
serve townspeople better than farmers. Many weeklies, however, give 
splendid publicity to Farm Forum. The farm papers met with very little 
criticism but some Forums think some of the editors show a bias in their 
political opinions. 

“I Hear On The Radio” 

Farm people seem to be in agreement about the kind of radio programs 
they like and do not like: Here is what they like according to the Farm 
Forum reports on the topic “I Hear On The Radio.” 

The type of radio programs the Forums like best are: 

1st: News and weather reports. 
Farm broadcasts. 
3rd: Good music. 
4th: Educational programs. 
5th: Sports broadcasts. 
6th: Drama. 

Good music means different things to different people. The kind of 
music liked best by the Forums is semi-classical and classical music, with 
old-time music coming next in preference. A few Forums also mentioned 
Western music, opera and folk-songs. 

The types of radio programs the Forums like least are: 

1st: Crime and murder stories. 
Soap operas. 

grd: Singing commercials. 

4th: Jazz, boogie-woogie, swing music. 

5th: Operas and operettas. 


Apparently the women are more inclined to like the soap operas than 
the men are, but, on the whole, the Forums came out strong against soap 
operas. 

The majority of the Forums think both the CBC and the private 
stations are doing a good job. The suggestions they made for improvement 
could be boiled down to “More of the kind of program we like, and fewer 
of the kind we dislike.” 


“Let's Go To The Movies” 


Farm Forum people don’t rate the movies very highly, according to 
the Forum findings on the topic “Let’s Go to the Movies”. This was the 
subject for discussion on December 13, 1948. 
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Preparing the Broadcast “I See by the 
Paper” on November 29th, 1948. 


Left to right: C'arence Hodge, Editor 
of Farmer's Majazine; A. R. Kemp, 
Broadcast Chairman and Assistant Super- 
visor of CBC Farm Broadcasts; W. J. 
Patterson, Editor of Manitoulin Expositor; 
Hugh Boyd, of the Winnipeg Free Press. 


When asked “What do you think of the entertainment films that come 
to your local theatre?” the Forums replied: 


Comment on Movies Percentage of Forums 
Poor 33% 
Fair 25 
Good 22 
Other replies (both good 
and bad, fantastic, no 
theatre, or don’t go) 20 


“What kind of influence have the movies had on young people in your 
community?” was another question the Forums discussed. About half the 
Forums think the movies have had very little influence on the young people 
in their community. A number think the influence is bad and contributes 
to crime. The frequency of movies showing drinking scenes, crime stories 
and shooting is deplored. A few Forums think the movies have had a good 
influence. 


The influence of movies on rural life in general was also considered. 
lhe most outstanding effect is to provide entertainment and relaxation. 
This tends to interfere with community recreation, many Forums think. A 
great many Forums say they are not movie-goers and are not affected by 
the movies. A number of Forums consider the movies educational. Others 


think they tend to ridicule farm people and thus make farmers self-conscious 
and dissatisfied. 


About half the Forums have the opportunity to see educational or 
documentary films in their communities. They are indebted to the National 
Film Board more than to any other agency for the showings of films. Farm 
organizations, commercial firms such as machine companies, University 
Extension Departments, Departments of Agriculture and churches also show 
many films in rural communities. 
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It often happens that a process 
designed to produce a specific com- 
modity produces a_ by-product 
which is more valuable than the 
original. Such may be the case 
with the recently conducted Train- 
ing Institute for Community Re- 
creation Directors sponsored by the 
Community Programmes Branch of 
the Department of Education and 
operated by the School of Social 
Work through the Department of 
Extension at the University of To- 
ronto. While the original purpose 
of the Institute was to train Re- 
creation Directors, the methods in 
adult education used are also well 
worth analysis. 

A year ago the recently formed 
Recreation Directors’ Federation of 
Ontario began to think about a 
training course. They approached 
Community Programmes with the 
idea and machinery was put into mo- 
tion which slowly brought a course 
into being. As far as is known, the re- 
sulting course marks the first time 
that a professional association, a 
department of government, and a 
university have cooperated in the 
field of Recreation and Adult Edu- 
cation for the purpose of training. 
It has proved to be successful and 
established a channel for future ex- 
cursions into the much-needed 








*% A training institute experiments 
with novel educational techniques. 


A New Look In 
Adult Learning 


By Alan F. Klein 


training of personnel in allied fields. 

As soon as preliminary arrange- 
ments were made a steering com- 
mittee of the Federation began 
planning a curriculum. “What is it 
we need to know in order to im- 
prove our performance in the job?” 
they asked themselves, and _ later, 
“What do we want to learn first?” 

The preliminary planning of 
course content by the students 
themselves, arising out of their own 
expressed needs, was the foundation 
for future learning. The fact that 
the curriculum was geared to the 
job to be done made the learn- 
ing meaningful. “We don’t want 
lectures,” they said, “We want a 
practical course in which we par- 
ticipate and use experts as resource 
persons and_ discussion leaders. 
Moreover we want to utilize the ex- 
perience and skills of the recrea- 
tion directors who will be the stud- 
ents.” 

The plan was submitted to the 
course director for execution and 
implementation. He maintained 
close contact with the steering com- 
mittee as the course began to take 
shape, altering and adding with 
them in keeping with the policies 
which had been laid down. 

In a large measure the success 
or failure of such a venture must 








depend upon the faculty resource 
people and their ability to adjust to 
such a course and method. Experts, 
academic and practical, were ap- 
proached with a detailed statement 
emphasizing the importance of the 
course, the carefulness with which 
the plans had been worked out and 
the desirability of basing all con- 
tent on the real problems confront- 
ing the students in the field. There 
was to be no lecturing and no pre- 
conceived ideas of what should be 
taught, but an application of theory 
and experience to what the stud- 
ents brought into the course as their 
learning needs. It was realized that 
thought must be given to what 
knowledge, principles and 
theory would have to be woven in- 
to the discussion in order that it 
be a complete experience. The 
practical questions, the experience 
of the recreation directors and the 
experts, and theory had to be join- 
ed in dynamic partnership if real 
learning were to result. 

The director was required to 
spend an aggregate of three to four 
hours in conference with each re- 
source person providing background 
and perspective, and acting as a 
sounding board against which he 
might try his ideas. Each expert 
received summaries of these discus- 
sions and again the admonition that 
this was to be a demonstration of 
how the academic can be related 
directly to the problems to be solv- 
ed. Free time was left in four 
places in the time-table to allow for 
flexibility and unforeseen needs. 

As one safeguard, one more 
joinder of student to expert, one 
more opportunity for joint plan- 
ning, each faculty resource person 


basic 
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was assigned an advisor. The ad- 
visors, recreation directors, were 
recommended by the steering com- 
mittee who had received sugges- 
tions from men in the field. The 
advisors’ job was to meet with and 
discuss the material with the re- 
source persons, help them to evalu- 
ate each session and plan for the 
next, provide examples out of ex- 
perience and keep the discussions 
on the track by asking questions 
from the floor which might chan- 
nel discussion or bring a wandering 
professor back to reality. 


The course director was provided 
with an analysis of the education 
and experience of all the students, 
based upon a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire. He also had job descrip- 
tions from six recreation directors 
based upon what they had done in 
a selected week and what problems 
they had encountered in that week. 


In addition to the actual course, 
the Recreation Directors’ Federa- 
tion was to hold a conference of 
business sessions around the objec- 
tives, problems and structure of a 
professional association. This was to 
run concurrently with the course. 
The Department of Education and 
the Federation set the limits for 
acceptance of students. Only full- 
time community recreation direc- 
tors were eligible. The course was 
to run nine full days of about six 
hours, exclusive of conference 
times. 





PROF. KLEIN, of the University of 
Toronto School of Social Work, 
was director of the Training In- 
stitute of which he writes. 














The “conference-course” began 
on a Friday night. At the outset it 
is desirable to make anyone attend- 
ing a conference feel the impor- 
tance of the venture and to feel im- 
portant himself. This was done by 
describing (1) the history of the 
course and the work that had gone 
into preparation, (2) the impor- 
tance of the new partnership, i.e. 
government, Federation, university, 
(3) the importance of community 
recreation, (4) the high caliber of 
experts assembled as staff, (5) the 
participation of the students in 
planning and in instruction, (6) the 
credit due their own steering com- 
mittee, and by starting right in 
with discussion led by top-notch ex- 
perts. 

The second half of the opening 
night was devoted to a search for 
problems to be studied. The re- 


source person distributed cards and 
asked each student to describe brief- 
ly the most important letter he had 
written within the last six months 
and the problem that had prompt- 
ed the writing of the letter. These 
answers were the basis for future 


analysis in all sessions. The re- 
source person then asked the steer- 
ing committee to suggest four per- 
sons from the most typical com- 
munitics. These men _ described 
their jobs in answer to the ques- 
tions, “You are leaving your job. I 
am the new man coming in. You 
like me and want to give me a 
break. Tell me, what problems will 
I have to meet? What will I have 
to know? What must be avoided? 
What remains to be done? etc.” 
The areas of concern were. uncover- 
ed. Fears and anxieties or reluc- 
tance to speak were quickly over- 
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come. A warm social climate o 
ease, acceptance, and _ informal 
friendliness around the known and 
familiar was established. The stage 
was set for learning. 

It will not be possible to des- 
cribe the course in detail but a 
statement of the most significant 
aspects of method will be useful 

The steering committee met with 
the director daily, evaluated the 
sessions, made suggestions, handled 
detail and plans.This student com- 
mittee was the most important sin- 
gle thing that made the course suc- 
cessful. The joint planning, sense 
of belonging, partnership, the full 
expression of student need upon 
which learning could be based were 
invaluable. Attendance remained 
steady; even the early morning ses- 
sions were attended promptly; in- 
terest did not lag and a fine morale 
based upon pride of achievement 
ran throughout. 

The system of student advisors to 
the faculty worked successfully. 

The careful briefing of resource 
persons proved to have been essen- 
tial. 

Each area of subject matter was 
introduced with a search for the 
pertinent problems. These were 
added to those collected the first 
night which were actually intro- 
duced into subsequent discussions 
This comprised the syllabus. 

The method of case study was 
employed. The students read a 
study of a selected community in 
advance. The main. participants in 
the community project then attend- 
ed the session and discussed the 
organizational problem fully with 
the students. Principles were evolv- 
ed by. the total. group. 





One resource person introduced 

workbook consisting of a state- 
ment of principles, a statement of 
the expressed problems for study, 
and an outline of method of attack, 
leaving blank pages for notes. The 
students were enthusiastic and in- 
dicated that the workbook gave di- 
to their thinking and 
of material. In the 
the technique of role- 
successfully employed. 
[he dramatized incidents were, for 
example, (1) a recreation director 
tries to get a newspaper editor to 
do a story on recreation (2) a re- 


rection 
organization 
same session 
playing was 


creation director meets a citizen and 
answer the question, 
“What does a Recreation Director 
do?” The students felt they could 
see their own mistakes clearly and 
the discussions following the dramas 
pointed the way to remedies. 

There was a smooth interrela- 
between conference and 
course. Practical problems encoun- 
tered 


tries to 


tionship 


in the business sessions were 


brought into academic discussion 
for application of principles. They 
were then re-introduced into the 
business sessions, re-enforced by sug- 
gested solutions based upon sound 
knowledge. An example of this was 
a proposal for legislation which was 
brought up in conference, discussed 
in “class”, tested against sound 
community organization and ideals 
of citizen-participation, and then 
redrafted in the conference in ac- 
cordance with those broad _ princi- 
ples learned in “class.” The aca- 
demic session did not settle or de- 
cide details of practice but reviewed 
principles and policy in broad and 
general terms. These had to be ap- 
plied to the specifics in conference. 

The inter-relationship of the two 
approaches (1) where learning was 
applied to doing and (2) 
actual situations for which more 
information was needed were ex- 
amined in “class” discussions open- 
ed the door to a rich educational 
experience. 


where 
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The free periods in the time table 
were used to apply learning to 
practice as the needs arose. New re- 
source persons were called in be- 
cause unforeseen problems had 
arisen. The director was requested 
to act as a questioning discussion 
leader using the technique of re- 
stating the problem, establishing 
tentative solutions, listing the pros 
and cons of each solution (from the 
students), helping the group to 
weigh the importance of the pros 
and cons, and letting the group 
make its own decision as to which 
solution they would bring back into 
the business sessions. 


Another feature was the provi- 
sion for several sessions on public 
relations dnd inter-group relation- 
ships, such as meetings with the 
CBC staff for discussions of the 
use of radio in recreation, with the 
Chairman of the Canadian Youth 
Commission, etc. In these sessions 
the recreation directors learned 
about the programs of the or- 
ganizations, worked out liaison for 
future cooperation, and interpreted 
community recreation to them. A 
session at the National Film Board 
emphasized the use of film for re- 
creation, education and public re- 
lations. Several new films were 
shown. 

In sessions on business. practice a 
recreation filing system’ was devised. 
In another session forms were ex- 
amined and a committee set up to 
continue studying forms and 
evolving a sample set of needed 
forms. ; 

The students engaged a public 
stenographer to take notes on im- 
portant subjects and the notes have 
been distributed. 
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In the final session the highlights 
were summarized, the methods 
pointed up, and, most important, 
the director reviewed the accom- 
plishments. It is vital that confer- 
ences, meetings, courses, etc., end 
with a statement of what has been 
accomplished to give the partici- 
pants the needed sense of value and 
achievement. This provides the 
final peg of satisfaction to the 


learning process. 


Although the educational prin- 
ciples used in this “conference- 
course” are well known, the ap- 
plication of them in this Institute 
was fresh and vital and gave a new 
look to adult education. 


NED CORBETT 
(Continued from Page 15 
the Left. 

Contributions also come from co- 
operatives. “We have nothing to do 
with any political parties,” says Cor- 
bett. “That would be the surest way 
to destroy ourselves.” 

The criticism that’s sometimes 
made of Dr. Corbett is that he ap- 
pears to be a man without a solid 
base of fixed principles. He can see 
the reason of any side of an argu- 
ment, find something to agree with 
in anybody’s point of view, whether 
he’s a fisherman in the grip of the 
large companies, or a tycoon who 
can’t see his way clear, with the 
present taxes, to set up his son in a 
substantial business career. To many 
people this doesn’t seem consistent. 
Those who work closest to Ned Cor- 
bett believe it is. His great faith, 
they say, is.in democracy. His ability 
to understand and sympathize with 
all points of view is what democracy 
needs more of. 





COUNSELLING SERVICE 

The Toronto Y.M.C.A. now of- 
fers a complete counselling service 
to help youths and adults to achieve 
greater personal satisfaction and 
progress in their work, recrea- 
tion and personal relations. The 
procedures used in testing and 
counselling are more extensive 


than those usually found in schools 
and employment offices. They are 


briefly as follows: 

1. During a first interview the 
counsellor becomes acquainted with 
the background of the client. 

2. The client fills out a compre- 
hensive record form which sets out 
the essential details of his history. 

3. Most clients try a comprehen- 
sive series of psychological tests 
which show general ability to learn, 
social abilities, artistic and musical 
talents, general interests and _per- 
sonality trends. Usually seven or 
eight hours are required for test- 
ing. These must be spread over two 
or more days in order to avoid fa- 
tigue and ensure best performance. 

4. When the tests are completed 
the client has one or more inter- 
views with the counsellor. It is the 
counsellor’s specialized training and 
experience in analyzing the results 
which determine the value of the 


The client and the counsel- 
lor work together to develop an 
educational and vocational plan in 
line with all relevant factors. The 
counsellee makes his own decisions; 
the counsellor serves only as an ad- 
visor. 


tests. 


5. The counsellor may help in 
finding employment of the type re- 
commended. 

6. The counsellor will help the 
individual to secure a better un- 
derstanding of his personal diffi- 
culties and to take the initiative in 
working out a solution. 


7. A brief report or letter sum- 
marizing the findings and plans is 
sent to the person when counsel- 
ling is completed. 

This counselling service is avail- 
able to any person without restric- 
tions of _ religious affiliation, 
Y.M.C.A. membership or age. The 
service is financed, in part, by the 
Community Chest of Greater To- 
ronto, but there is a fee for the 
tests. 


TEACHING MATERIAL 

The Citizenship Council now 
have available at cost, a series of 
stories, articles and other reading 
material in Basic English, for 





teaching English and citizenship to 
newcomers. Teachers and others re- 
quiring this material ‘are urged to 
write for it as soon as. possible. 


As we go to press, we have not 
seen this material but we hope it 
is as attractive and useful as a Iit- 
tle book we have seen, Your Family 
and Yéur. Job by Angelica Cass*, 
which is. iriténded for literate adult 
learners of English. It is geared to 
the needs and interests of adult 
students in its stories of every day 
happenings; there are excellent sug- 
gestions for conversation and many 
exercises. But it starts out with the 
American pledge of Allegiance to 
the Stars and Stripes! Thanks to 


the Citizenship Council for prepar- 


ing Canadian material. 
* Noble & Noble. New York. $1.25. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

The Canadian Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews has, within the last 
year, taken a new lease on life with 
the appointment of a new execu- 
tive secretary, Rev. Richard Jones. 
At the moment it is deeply involved 
in promoting “Brotherhood Week,” 
February 20-27, and we commend 
this enterprise to the cooperation of 
our readers. The Council will help 
with program and is 
ready to provide speakers, scripts 
for assembly programs, radio, mo- 
tion picture shorts, printed ma- 
terial and other helps. It suggests, 
among others, the following com- 
munity projects: 


suggestions 


(a) Urge all clergymen to preach 
on Brotherhood themes. 


(b) Promote assembly programs 
in schools. 


(c) Promote essay and oratorical! 
contests. 

(d) Urge your motion pictur 
theatre to run special showings of 
such pictures as “Big City,’ “The 
Search,” “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment,” or one of the many Bro- 
therhood shorts. 

(e) Sponsor a mass meeting o1 
banquet featuring a Goodwill 
speaker or musical program. 

(f) Encourage 
carry Brotherhood 


LOCAL TALENT 

One of the most successful ven- 
tures of the Forest Hill Communit, 
Centre in suburban Toronto is the 
concert and theatre series, now in 
the midst of its third successful sea- 
son. The series is planned with 
view, not only to developing a rich- 
er pattern of community life and 
experience, but to 
young Canadian talent. When the 
Leslie Bell Singers performed in 
December, their program included 
a specially commissioned piece by 
Howard Cable; the Volkoff Ballet 
will give a special production t 
commissioned music by John Beck- 
with; the Solway string quartet will 
play music by Jean Coulthard Ad- 
ams. Another concert featured 
pianist Howard Brown and soprano 
Lois Marshall, promising 
young Canadian artists. 


An interesting development 
which demonstrates how closely the 
series is becoming a part of com- 
munity life, is the new arrangement 
whereby 75 high school students in 
the village have volunteered to act 
as baby-sitters gratis to enable par- 
ents to attend the performances! 


newspapers to 
editorials. 


encouraging 


two 
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REVIEWS 


(All films reviewed, unless otherwise specified, are 16 mm., black and 
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Home Towr 
National Film 
This is the story 
the 
ind, incidentally, of some typical fea- 

"s of life. The defini- 
news, in this setting, 
takes in anything from the hardware 
erchant’s fish catch, the meetings of 
the local Board of Trade and Rotary 
Club, to the loss of the British fruit 
iarket. | he 
ire, however, rooted in community ac- 
The 
advertising. 

the 


Paper, 20 minutes. 
Board. 1948. 

of the life and in- 
fluence of small-town newspaper 
small-town 


of what is 


primary sources of news 


source of revenue 


The 


editorial 


vitles main 
also 
the 
what is 


from film 


deals with page and 


editors struggle between 
popular and what is right, and shows 
different 
wnspeople are interested in the news. 
[he Home Town Paper is 
interrelationship _be- 
life the 
paper, and points out the great in- 


lence of 


The film does not mention that ur- 


e various wavs in. which 
useful 
ndicating the 
small town and news- 


tween 


the paper in these areas. 

zent problem involved in the make-up 
papers: namely, 
the percentage of “canned material” 
mported from city publishing houses 
to “fill out” country papers—a point 
which. will almost certainly arise in 
the discussion. Discussion might also 
entre around the question, “How can 
zroups utilize the local press to further 


4 many small town 


ite. and available from the National Film Society and other film libraries.) 


public interest in community needs and 
projec ts?” 

minutes, col- 
1943. 


Remembers, 10 
Film 


story, 


Canada 
or. National Soard. 
the told against a 
background of the Peace Tower at Ot- 
Book of Remem- 
brance, which lists the names of Cana- 
in World War I 
Adequate photography 
trates the compilation of the Book, to 
the accompaniment of the 


are 


This is 


tawa, of Canada’s 


dians who died 
color illus- 
music of 
the carillons. The inscribed 
vellum 


names 
pages 
gold 


by hand on which are 


then illuminated in and colors, 
completed with designs typical 
of Canada. The finished Book, bound 
red leather covers illuminated 


the 


and 


between 
Ceremonial 
day at il 


in gold, is kept in 


Chambers, where each 
o'clock a 

The film is of general 
all Canadians, but should appeal par- 
ticularly to patriotic and to 
artists and book lovers interested in the 
technical details of illuminating and 
book-binding. 


page is turned. 


interest to 


societies, 


Central Experimental Farm, 10 min- 
utes. National Film Board. 1946. 


This film deals with the layout and 
the work of the federal government’s 
experimental farm in Ottawa. The 
various agricultural services rendered 





by the farm are illustrated: experi- 
ments on plants, food processing and 
preservation, care of poultry, soil re- 
search, cereal research, wheat breeding, 
seed tests, experimental breeding of 
cattle, swine, and sheep, testing of 
various types of farm equipment, etc. 
Technicians are shown at work in their 
laboratories, as well as carrying on 
the more familiar activities of the farm. 
Other scenes show how farmers are 
given practical demonstrations of im- 
proved farm methods. 

Rural groups will find this film both 
entertaining and _ instructive. 


Careers and Cradles, 10 minutes. Na- 
tional Film Board. 


A ten-minute film attempting to tell 
the story of the “emancipation of wom- 
en” and its attendant problems, is nec- 
essarily sketchy. In this case, once a 
brief history is covered, there’s little 
time left for discussion of the more ur- 
gent problem of how women are to 
make best use of the time gained. 
Woman’s new freedom is now a fact: 
is she able to put it to best advantage, 
and how can she convince the skep- 
tical male world that there are jobs 
she can do as well as or better than 
man? Can the mother who wants to 
work, manage home, family and job 
effectively? 

A film that brings up these, and 


related questions, can certainly be put 
to valuable use: it is recommended for 
women’s groups and audiences of a 
high level of educational experience. 


Newfoundland, Sentinel of the Atlantic, 
20 minutes, color. National Film 


Board. 


Films on Newfoundland are in great 
demand these days. This one is well 
designed to answer some of the ques- 
tions Canadians will be asking about 
their new sister-province. A brief out- 
line of the island’s history indicates the 
economic factors which originally gave 
impetus to settlement, the manner in 
which settlement took place, and the 
type of immigrant. Newfoundland’s 
economy is still based on the fishing 
industry, while many of her other natu- 
ral resources have remained  unde- 
veloped. 

The last few minutes of the film are 
devoted to the question of Newfound- 
land’s future. The possibilities of the 
timber and iron ore resources are sur- 
veyed, as is the future of the island as 
a base for trans-Atlantic air routes. 

The film is recommended for infor- 
mation and will give rise to discus- 
sion of questions of the mutual advan- 
tages of the union with Canada, and 
ways and means of exploiting the na- 
tural resources to raise Newfoundland’s 
standard of living. 
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Behaviour in the Human 
Male by Alfred Kinsey, Wardell 
Pomeroy and Clyde Martin, 804 
pages, W. B. Saunders & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1948. 
3y now most of the controversialists 

who have been sounding off on the 
“Kinsey Report” have had their day 
and their say. It was plenty. Dorothy 
Thompson left off pontificating about 
affairs long enough to 
denounce the methodology of the re- 
search, particularly the sampling pro- 
cedure. A prominent Toronto doctor 
approved the science but condemned 
the “ethics” of the study. A Toronto 
Controller attacked the book because 
of the harm it might do to immature 
minds and then pointed out that he 
had protected himself by not reading 
it. Meanwhile some of Dr. Kinsey’s 
have claimed that this 
book is destined to have a greater ef- 
fect on our society than any volume 
since the “Origin of the Species.” 


Sexual 


international 


supporters 


Countless reviews have already ap- 
peared both of the report itself and 
of the rash of pocket book and other 


commentaries on the 
out for the 


report rushed 
summer trade. What fol- 
lows is in no review but an 
attempt to identify some implications 
for adult education. The remarks will 
have to be tentative. Dr. Kinsey has 
been at work for nine years and 
12,221 case histories have already been 
analysed, but it will be another twenty 
vears and 88,000 more cases before all 
the reports and recommendations will 

drafted. The present volume is a 


sense a 


progress report; it merely describes the 
data collected and makes no proposals. 

One question has to be faced at the 
outset. Is this area of human behav- 
iour a subject for adult education? 
Or are we to rule out certain human 
problems as untouchable and spend our 
time with art, music, crafts, social 
conditions in darkest Africa and the 
safer economic theories? To ask such 
a question is to see the inevitable 
answer. If, as we boast, adult educa- 
tion is to help men become “masters 
of their own destiny,” .it cannot turn 
aside from any human problem. Adult 
education must take some responsi- 
bility for bringing about understand- 
ing of mental and emotional sickness, 
of social diseases and of any implica- 
tions in Dr. Kinsey’s data. 

Now where does this data lead us? 
First of all, we learn much that we 
all knew or should have known. We 
find, for example, that the Hollywood 
fable of a_ beautiful but hectic ro- 
mance, followed by decades of serene 
“living happily ever after,” is a fabri- 
cated myth. Particularly we have been 
mistaken about the serene mature 
years. Sexual drive persists till late in 
life—very late in some—and adjust- 
ment to that drive is a problem for 
the whole span of life. Adult educa- 
tion cannot ignore this. Our task is 
not that of preparing the “late teens 
and twenties” for life; it is to provide 
opportunities for life-long learning, 
growth and adjustment. At present our 
record in this regard is hardly com- 
mendable. 





Long before the appearance of the 
report we knew that there was a need 
for adult counselling services. This 
need is now underlined. Problems of 
social and sexual adjustment are seri- 
ous enough so that many “normal” 
adults require expert counselling as- 
sistance. There may be an extraordin- 
ary difference in sexual drive between 
men of the same age—as much as sev- 
eral thousand fold—yet both men are 
subject to the same laws and conven- 
tions. A personal counselling service for 
many “normal” adults, not just psy- 
chiatric aid for the emotionally crip- 
pled, is a goal that must sooner or 
later be achieved. 


One of the most startling findings 
in the report concerns the marked dif- 
ference in behaviour and _ standards 
between the lower income group and 
higher income and professional people. 
This often provides a source of fric- 
tion in marriage and the hiatus is most 
marked in law courts and social agen- 
cies where one group of people with a 
marked set of standards has their be- 
haviour scrutinized by judges, teach- 
ers, and social workers who operate 
with a very different code. To take 
one slight example: where films deal- 
ing with behaviour problems are being 
screened, the panel membership should 
not be made up exclusively of upper 
middle class persons, as is often the 
case, 

Another point which is often disre- 
garded is that the boy of 13 or 14 is 
mature sexually, probably with a much 
stronger sexual drive than his father 
and one many times greater than most 
of the teachers and other women who 
supervise his behaviour. He is. still 
treated like a child by those who, only 
with difficulty, can understand the 
strength and urgency of his nature. Ac- 
cordingly, teachers and social workers 
in particular need to have the informa- 
tion provided in this study. And par- 
ents. Basic attitudes to sex are usually 


well established by the time a child 
goes to school. To a degree, the debate 
that still goes on about the desirability 


of sex education in school’is an aca- 


demic one ‘since much of\the good or 
ill has happened long before a child 
ever enters a biology class. Parent 
education is of critical importance and 
it must go deeper than “what shall 
I tell my child.” 

This is a disturbing report and one 
that we will hear about again and 
again. Like it or not, it is now on the 
agenda of adult education and we will 
be obliged to grapple with its prob- 
lems, 


J. R. Kipp 


Economics and Life, by H. D. Chata- 
way, M.Sc., Ph.D.; The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, 1948. 

Dr. Chataway’s book, Economi: 
and Life, attempts a formidable task: 
that of providing “a clear presentation” 
of the problem of depression and “the 
interplay of forces underlying it.” Not 
resting content with this task she also 
seeks to supply a ‘thoroughgoing” 
answer, relegated—oddly enough—to 


the appendix of the book. 


times 


prehistoric 
Economics and Life leads the reader 
through various epochs in the evolution 
of economic behavior pointing out the 


Beginning with 


significance of such innovations as 
agriculture, division of labor, the state, 
trade and money. In her very readable 
treatment of these developments the 
author has assigned paramount import- 
ance to the role of money. Particular 
attention is given to the ramifications 
of credit money in its various forms 
and, in this connection, the strategic 
positions of the banking system and 
government. 

In tackling the rather involved as- 
pects of the credit mechanisms and 
their relation to business cycles, un- 
employment and international trade, 
Dr. Chataway shows considerable in- 





eht—and courage. She has succeed-* 
ed admirably in reformulating ‘for the 
layman, some concepts which are’ usu-" 
ally couched in difficult technical 
language. How well she has succeeded 
n presenting an adequate analysis of 
the basic economic issues is, however, 
to be questioned. One gets the im- 
pression that Dr. Chataway, an expert 
in chemical problems, where the ma- 
terial is orderly, measurable, and re- 
sponsive to proper manipulation, has 
become annoyed at the blundering in- 
ability of the social scientists to solve 
economic problems. She has apparently 
assumed that economic problems 
should yield as readily to investigation 
and solution as those in the field of 
pure science. Her solution, therefore, 
to problems of trade stagnation and 
unemployment is precise as a chemical 
formula—the deliberate injection of 
money into the system. “If the analy- 
sis is at all correct,” she writes, “there 
can, in the long run, be but one re- 
medy, namely, the government crea- 
tion of money.” 


Dr. Chataway is not entirely alone 
in suggesting that economic problems 
resolve themselves into monetary ones. 
Increasing attention is being given to 
the role of government in the control 
and expansion of the money supply. 
Few responsible economists, however, 
would suggest that the problem is as 
simple as Dr. Chataway indicates. 
Most of them are aware that economic 
behavior is made up of too many un- 
controllable variables. Social institu- 
tions, conventions and various psycho- 
logical “propensities” bedevil the pic- 
ture. And just as surely as there is no 
simple or “clear” analysis, there are no 
simple answers, although it is all to 
the good that sincere people like Dr. 
Chataway try to find them. 

A.E.C. 





New Books 


WHERE POETRY 
STANDS NOW 


By Henry W. Wells, Colum- 
bia University. You will find 
this book packed with valu- 
able material if you _ read 
poetry for enjoyment, if you 
write it, or if you teach it. 
Dr. Wells discusses the verse 
of leading English, United 
States, and Canadian poets, and 
throws a brilliant searchlight 
on their work. $2.25. 


GROWING UP: One to Six 
SKILLS FOR LIVING 


Both by S. R. Laycock. Here 
are the two latest booklets in 
the “School for Parents” series, 
published in co-operation with 
the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. These books 
are being used from coast to 
coast by Home and School 
Clubs, who find them immensely 
valuable. 50 cents each. 


ECONOMICS AND LIFE 


By H. D. Chataway. Here is 
an unusual history of economics 
from the earliest days to the 
present, with special proposals 
for monetary reform which 
might prevent another depres- 
sion. “A very fine job. It is 
clear, readable and _ inform- 
ative.” The Halifax Chronicle. 
$3.50. 
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PAMPHLETS 





Freedom and the News by G. V. Fer- 
guson. Behind the Headlines pam- 
phlet vol. 8, no. 6, Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, To- 
ronto, 1948. 17 pp. 15c. 

Since the war, newspapers, radio and 
other media of “mass communication” 
have been subjected to a great deal 
of scrutiny and the public is, or should 
be, much more interested than former- 
ly in the processes by which it receives 
its knowledge of what is going on in 
the world. This little pamphlet by Mr. 
will fill need for those 
people who do not wish to tackle the 
rather formidable publications of the 
the Freedom of the 
Press, but who want something some- 


Ferguson a 


Commission on 
what more detailed than the necessarily 
very much condensed study bulletins 
of the Citizens’ and Farm Forums. 
Mr. Ferguson was an admirable and 
the author of this 
pamphlet. Formerly editor of the Win- 
nipeg Free Press, at present editor of 
the Montreal Star, he represented Can- 


obvious choice as 


ada on the Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information and the Press of 
U.N. Economic and Social Council. 


This experience gave him an opportu- 
nity to appreciate attitudes toward the 
press which exist in other quarters of 
the globe. The position of the press 
under a dictatorship, of whatever stripe, 
is fairly generally understood. Press and 
radio become functions of government 
by which it provides careful interpreta- 
tions of events to prove the dictator- 
ship right, rather than facts. Between 


48 


this policy of strict control and _ the 
“privately-owned, free, haphazard sys- 
tem” which we know at home, at least 
so far as the press is concerned, there 
exists in many countries a keen appre- 
hension of the damage that can be 
done to freedom itself if the informa- 
tion media become subverted or cor- 
rupt. Such countries press for reforms 
which they believe can be incorporated 
in the present system without destroy- 
ing its fundamental freedom. Some of 
these reforms are regarded with sus- 
picion by the U.S. who see in them 
the thin edge of the wedge of govern- 
ment interference. 

Mr. Ferguson makes his own posi- 
tion clear. The faults and _ irresponsi- 
bility which he admits do afflict 
privately-owned information media 
must be corrected by the owners, pub- 
lishers and craftsmen in press, 
and film themselves. He detects im- 
provement now. In the final analysis, 
it is the consuming public which must 
demand a steady growth in sense of 
responsibility on the part of the man- 
agement of the means of communica- 
tion which in our modern society so 
greatly affect the public interest. 

Mr. Ferguson only touches on the 
tendency toward monopoly which he 
evidently does not think yet constitutes 
a threat to freedom. Other writers, 
however, have seen in it as serious a 
threat to genuine freedom as govern- 
ment regulation. It is a development 
which will bear watching. 


radio 


H.L.R. 























5 FILMSTRIP LECTURES TO TEACH 
WISE SPENDING OF THE FOOD MONEY! 


Here is a complete NEW series 
added to our film-strip lecture 
program, which can be adapted 
to the available time in any edu- 
cational class, group or club 
meeting. (Special versious for 
use in Canada) 


“Spending Your Food Dollars” 


78 black and white frames 
emphasizing the basic prin- 
ciples of food buying. 


“Buying Processed Foods” 

39 frames in color with buy- 

ing guides for flours, cereals, 

canned, frozenand dried fruits. 
Mp 





HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


“Buying Dairy Products, Fats, Oils” 
45 frames in color showing 
forms and qualities in dairy 
products. Includes buying 
guides for fats and oils. 


“Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry, Eggs” 
53 colored frames showing 
cuts and forms. Grading and 





quality explained. Buying 


guides emphasized. 


“Buying Fruits and Vegetables” 


52 color frames showing how 
to judge quality. Details on 
fruits and vegetables common 


to everyday menus. 


Complete "Market Basket Seric:s” now available 


for loan or sale (can be secured separately) 
7 


Program Chairmen—Teachers —Lecturers 


Fill in and Mail Coupon Today 


rire tele | 


Household Finance Corporation (FT-2) 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
THE 
Please send me 
order blank along with additional information. 


I would like more information about 
MARKET BASKET SERIES. 


Ss OO ENR, 0.0 kc 0 ncccccsscccesseees 


(Note: This offer expires April 1, 1949) 











LAW YER 


MERCHANT 


‘ 7“ siete 
a ay, EVERY WEEK you will find more than 40,000 
<4 Nex Canadians—the alert, informed leaders in_ every 
— community in Canada—people in business, in the 
N professions, in the arts and sciences, in the public 
qj \e service—reading SATURDAY NIGHT, The Canadian 
Illustrated Weekly. 

Here, all their worlds are brought together for review and for understand- 
ing. It is the function of SATURDAY NIGHT to interpret the national 
scene accurately, authoritatively, and without bias . . . to present the 
drama of the world in perspective, analyzing events and their back- 
grounds for their real meaning and future significance . . . to report all 

this from a distinctly Canadian point of view. 

If you have not yet discovered SATURDAY NIGHT, a_ new 
experience in reading pleasure awaits. On all newsstands—10c a copy. 
Or you can save money by ordering a subscription for 
1 YEAR (52 issues) — $4.00* 2 YEARS (104 issues) — $6.00* 

*These rates are for subscriptions for CANADA ONLY 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND MaAIL IT TO US, TODAY! 
SATURDAY NIGHT, 

73 Richmond Street West, 

‘Toronto 1, Canada Date. 


Enclosed is my remittance for $...... for a .... year subscription 
to SATURDAY NIGHT. Please start service on my subscription at 
once. 


Name 2 

PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 
City 











